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A few of the medals won by The Gorham 


Company at International Expositions. 


Gorham has been awarded every first prize for 
silversmithing for which they have competed. 
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Acid-Resisting Enamel plus the“Three Eights” 


makes the perfect sink 


How pleasant to serve tasty fruit salad orrefreshing 
lemonade to your guests,and know that the prep- 
aration of it has not harmed your new ‘Standard” 
sink. No fruit or vegetable juices can roughen 
or discolor it. The enamel is Acid-Resisting—an 
exclusive “Standard” development. Minerals in 
the water cannot harm this enamel. 

Most sinks have a 12-inch back. This new 
‘Standard’ sink is especially designed with an 


| 8-inch back so it will fit under the window. Four 


more inches of direct light—and the whole 
kitchen takes on a new cheerfulness. 

The sink compartment is 8 inches deep— 2 inches 
more than usual. That extra 2 inches prevents 
er-the-rim splashes and makes a surprising 


| cifference in roominess. Your deepest, widest 


tandard’ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


pan will be below the rim of 
the sink. 


Your tallest pitcher is none 


too tall to go under the swinging-spout 
faucet—there is 13 inches of working space be- 
neath it. , 


The new swinging-spout faucet is a graceful 
octagonal design with the bright beauty of plati- 
num-like Chromard. It can be cleaned easily with 
a damp cloth. The sanitary attached garbage con- 
tainer with its removable aluminum receptacle 
has a folding bracket so it can be pushed back 
under the sink. What an everyday step saver it is! 
Visit a “Standard” Showroom to see this most 
modern sink in three styles and seven sizes, or 
write for an interesting booklet. Be sure to specify 
Acid-Resisting Enamel as many other “Standard” 
models are also made in regular enamel. The 
trademark Standard’AR, identifying Acid- 
Resisting Enamel, is i: ipressed 
in every “Three Eights” sink. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
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A beautifully designed faucet 
with platinum-like finish of 
Chromard. It cannot tarnish 
or corrode. With casual care 
it will always keep its 
bright beauty. 


The 
“THREE EIGHTS” SINK 


-inch low back fits 
snugly under a 
deep window. 


-inch deep 
front gives 
the whole 
sink a new 
beauty. 


-inch deep sink is 
roomier and pre- 
vents over-the- 
rim splashes. 




















Do gum troubles 
Start at the 
dinner table? 


ENTISTS agree that our modern diet 

is to blame for most gum troubles— 
the troubles that so often follow the ap- 
pearance of “pink tooth brush.”’ For our 
food—soft and luscious, artificially lacking 
in fibre and roughage—is powerless to stir 
the gums, to stimulate a healthy circula- 
tion of the blood within their walls. 


Most practitioners recommend gum mas- 
sage—with the brush or with the fingers— 
to provide the exercise gums need. And 
thousands of dentists ask their patients to 
brush their gums as well as their teeth with 
Ipana Tooth Paste twice a day. For Ipana 
contains ziratol, an antiseptic and hemo- 
static peculiarly beneficial to soft, weak 
and undernourished gum tissue. 


Try Ipana for one month 


Ipana is a tooth paste with a fine, clean 
taste and a remarkable power to whiten 
the teeth. The coupon brings a ten-day 
tube which will prove these things. 

But a full-size tube from the nearest drug 
store makes a fairer test, for it contains 
over a hundred brushings—enough to dem- 
onstrate Ipana’s power to tone and to 


strengthen your gums! 
TOOTH 


: PAN PASTE 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO. Dept. T 117 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send mea trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover 
partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
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Wants Rates 


Sirs: 

Kindly quote us your rate for advertising 
space in your reading columns. 

If consistent with our appropriations, 
we could use approximately the same quan- 
tity of column inches which was devoted to 
a description of the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co.’s plant in Time, Oct. 10, 
p. 34. 

We too, at Valentines, N. J., own clay 
beds; mine, grind and mix various ingredi- 
ents; press, slice into blocks, dried by air 
and warm draft; have a full yard of dirty 
red igloo-like kilns and, in short, practically 
all of the other things referred to in the 
description of the Harbison-Walker plant. 

We too have brick masons slashing with 
their trowels to form a tunnel kiln, in 
which our raw bricks will endure a heat 
of approximately 2700° F., and will be fired 
in 72 hours instead of from six to ten 
weeks. 

Although we cannot boast of being a 
thirty-six million dollar concern, we too 
can and anticipate making “better bricks” 
and could use to very good advantage a 
little advertising occasionally; hence our 


request for your rates. 
G. A. BALZz 
General Manager 


Seaboard Refractories Co., 

Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Space in TIME’S reading columns 
-annot be bought at any price.—EbD. 


At Wilmington 


Sirs: 

On p. 
say: 

“Bridge at men’s clubs is always played 
for a stake.” 

This statement is not correct. The Wil- 
mington Whist Club is one of the best 
bridge clubs in the country. It is a pros- 
perous club and has been operated for 
many years without playing for a stake 
or without playing Sundays. The system 
of playing bridge at the club is entirely 
one of individual records. These records 
are tabulated monthly and each member’s 
standing posted by classes at the end of 


the month. 
A. P. VAN GELDER 
Wilmington, Del. 


24, col. 8, of TimE, Sept. 26, you 
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Sirs: 

Your footnote in TiME, Oct. 10, does not 
make clear to me just how our Chief Jus- 
tice pronounces that ‘“‘last-word,” constitu- 
tional. % 

Does he speak it as I was laboriously 
taught to do, supposedly the only correct 
pronunciation—“con-sti-teeoo-tional” or as 
you would indicate, without the fine shading 
upon the long “u”’? 

NEIL CAMPBELL 

Guadalupe, Calif. 

Mr. Chief Justice Taft—so far 
as ear detects—omits “the fine 
shading,” pronounces it “con-sti- 
toooo-tional” as reported.—ED. 


Steel v. Brass 


Sirs: 

Glad to observe you waived comment 
upon the remarks of one G. H. McGraw, 
Woodsville, N. H., who wrote you regard- 
ing the advertisement of brass pipe in 
Time, Sept. 26. 

Your judgment is beyond reproach. 

The artist responsible for the adver- 
tisement, at least for the illustration, may 
have caught the true feminine pose appro- 
priate to such incidents, occasional as such 
incidents may be. 

He did not prove to me that the rust- 
colored water was due to steel or iron 
pipes. Neither did the advertisement. 

Mr. McGraw, like myself, probably 
smiled at the imaginary situation, and was 
reminded of the fact that steel and iron 
pipe, guilty as it might have been in 
an advertisement, has performed an_ in- 
dispensable service. Credit, not blame, is 
particularly due to steel and iron pipe, 
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chiefly the former, for many things Mr. 
McGraw, myself and millions like us, en- 
joy today. 

Without steel pipe, there might be plenty 
of oil today, but beyond reach. There 
would be no flivvers for there would be 
no gasoline. There would be few, if any, 
modern water works, supplying pure water 
so inducive to health. Given the water 
works, employing chemical purifying sys- 
tems, it requires no imagination to picture 
the effects of chlorin and other elements 
upon brass pipe. 

But why expect a brass advertisement 
to sell steel and iron pipe? That would 
be brass on my part. 

J. L. GRIMES 

Wheeling, W. Va. 


Roberts Suggested 


Sirs: 

I have read, with interest, your article 
with reference to Mr. William Morgan 
Butler’s search for good presidential tim- 
ber [Timg, Oct. 10]. 

I am writing to suggest that there 
could be no better man placed on the 
ticket as a candidate than Owen J. Rob- 
erts, who is at present of Government 
counsel in the oil cases, and who has 
been responsible for the Government se- 
curing the return of approximately $18,- 
000,000, through his efforts on its behalf. 

Mr. Roberts is a born leader, is beloved 
and respected by all with whom he comes 
in contact. Through his services to the 
Government he has come to be_ well- 
known in California, Wyoming, Denver, 
Washington, D. C., and of course in Phil- 
adelphia, where he is the leading member 
of the Bar, and a respected and honored 
citizen. 

I believe that Mr. Roberts would bring 
victory and honor to the Republican 
party. If Mr. Butler is really in earnest 
in his quest for a good man to place on 
his party’s ticket; a man whose _ record 
bears scrutiny, and whose accomplishments 
have been without parallel, he need go no 
further than seek to have Owen J. Rob- 
erts, of Philadelphia, become a _ candidate 
for this high office. 

A PHILADELPHIAN 


Senator Bingham’s Story 


Sirs: 

My attention has been called tothe fact 
that you were so kind as to give consid- 
erable space to a story which came from 
a Honolulu newspaper regarding some re- 
‘marks I made at a dinner given me_ by 
Governor Farrington of Hawaii [Timeg, Oct. 
10]. 

There were no reporters present at the 
dinner and no report was authorized by 
Governor Farrington or by me. The story 
which finally appeared some two weeks 
after the event, purports to quote me as 
saying a number of things which I did 
not say. It is not my practice to attempt 
to correct newspaper stories, but so much 
attention has been given to this sensa- 
tional yarn and so much emphasis has been 
placed upon statements I did not make 
and stories I did not tell and I have re- 
ceived so much praise for something I did 
not do, that I did write an explanatory 
and corrective letter to Colonel N. G. 
Osborn of the New Haven Journal-Courier, 
whose editorial was the first intimation I 
had of the existence of this extremely 
garbled account of my remarks. 

Colonel Osborn was good enough on 
Oct. 3 to print that part of my letter 
to him which corrected the inaccurate state- 
ments. ... 

HIRAM BINGHAM 

United States Senate 

Washington, D. C. 

In his letter to the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, Senator Bingham’s 
chief corrections to U. S. reports 
of his speech in Honolulu were 1) 
that he did not receive an invita- 


tion for dinner at the Army & 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925 at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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Ex, pending’ 


3.060. 000 #is YEAR 


Southern California Offers To P ik ovide You Cheap 
Advantages to Industry Abu nd ant Power! 


Mild climate ‘ 
Good factory sites Factories — hundreds of them — are seeking locations in 


Low building costs Southern California. In seven years, our customers’ instal- 


Competent, contented labor 


Largest concentrated local market 


on Pacific Coast Th . . . . 
thesia vaaipeiditea caitlin e Goodrich and Firestone factories now under construction 


(Slit inp ties’ sian here are typical of this industrial progress. 


lations have increased from 500,000 to 1,500,000 horsepower. 


S ic locati . 
i ey for export To provide an ample supply of electric power, this Company 


ABUNDANT ELECTRIC is spending $42,000,000 in 1927 for new powerhouses, 
POWER transmission lines, sub-stations and distribution facilities. 


OWNED BY 115,000 STOCKHOLDERS 


For complete information, address W. L. Frost, Gen. Commercial Mgr., 1000 Edison Bldg., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Bachelors — or 
early-rising husbands 


Try a breakfast that is warming, nourishing 
and satisfying, one that suits every taste, 
and is ready to serve. 

Two biscuits of Shredded Wheat covered 
with rich hot milk, sugared or salted as 
desired, make a complete meal. Shredded - 


Wheat gives you the energy 
to face any winter’s day. 
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Navy Club of Manila and refuse it 
when he learned Filipinos were not 
welcome “at that exclusive club,” 
2) that he did not say, “If a half 
dozen of the prominent white people 
of Manila were to invite a few of 
the cultured and prominent Fili- 
pinos to be their guests at a tea, 
the agitation for Philippine inde- 
pendence would die right then and 
there,” 3) that he did say “one 
of the ogee causes for the agi- 
tation of Philippine independence 
would be at an end” if wives of 
U. S. officials, with the exception 
of the Governor General’s wife, 
would receive Filipino wives so- 
cially, 4) that he did not imply 
that white missionaries in China 
treated the natives “like dogs,” but 
mildly suggested that Occidental 
missionaries “laid undue stress on 
transplanting non-essentials from 
Europe and America to China,” 
non-essentials such as architecture, 
manners, customs, clothes.—ED. 
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In the Philippines 


Sirs: 

Your article concerning Senator Bing- 
ham and his visit to the Philippines 
(Time, Oct. 10) inspires me to make a 
few comments of my own. 

Last fall, as a member of the somewhat 
misreported University Afloat, I arrived 
in Manila for a three day stay. Whereupon 
the usual round of sightseeing was forced 
upon us, and among other things we had 
the doubtful pleasure of hearing a speech 
by a naval officer there stationed, the gen- 
eral purport of which was an acidy and 
very bitter bit of rank propaganda, which 
might well have led one to suppose that 
until the Filipinos were relegated to slavery, 
the United States might cease to hope 
for the least iota of future prosperity. 

Then a certain lucky few of us, not lured 
by the prospects of seeing U. S. Army 
maneuvers, heard President Quezon and 
Speaker Rojas give short addresses of 
welcome, their words lacking rancor and 
stating affairs of state in concise clearcut 
words, totally unbiassed and totally lacking 
in the acidity which we had so recently 
undergone at the hands of the U. S. 
Naval Officer. 

A tea and reception at the University of 
the Philippines occurred the following af- 
ternoon. A very pleasant affair at which 
we American students were entertained 
regally with dancing, dramatic perform- 
ances and discussion of everything from 
politics to terpsichorean innovations. After 
the dance, two of the young Filipinos took 
three of us in tow, and after visiting cab- 
arets, and restaurants, at last reached the 
Manila Hotel, where a large portion of the 
University Afloat was dancing. Very 
earnest and very heated discussions had 
been ours, concerning the question of the 
Independence of the Islands. I am wrong 
when I say heated. There was too perfect 
agreement for heat. Leonard Wood was 
considered gently by the Filipinos, and dis- 
missed as being friendly to, but lacking 
understanding of, the natives. Surely not 
a strong excoriation from members of a 
race who have been mistreated and held 
down constantly by his inexplicable lack 
of consideration for them—which is putting 
it very mildly indeed. 

At the Manila Hotel, we introduced our 
kind hosts to numerous co-eds from the 
boat. Sometime after one in the morning 
our Filipino friends left us, and we 
strolled over to the Army & Navy Club, 
which we “crashed’” and attended the 
dance celebrating the Army-Navy Game, 
which was occurring on that date in the 
United States. Dance? Drunken brawl! 
Exhilarating but not elevating. 

The next day we met some charming 
people, a colonel in the army, his wife and 
daughter. Whereupon we were scolded as 
being very ignorant and foolish, indeed, 
for having introduced our Filipinos to girls 
from the boat. “But why?” Why, it isn’t 
done! We never mix with the natives, 
why it would be impossible! In _ business, 
when necessary, but socially, never! The 
whites must keep apart from the natives 
or the latter would be spoiled, absolutely. 

And now to sum up and attach a con- 
clusion to my above wordiness. We might 
have believed that we were the object of 
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subtle propaganda, were it not for the 
striking contrast between the Naval Offi- 
cer’s Speech, and those of Messrs. Quezon 
and Rojas, for the quiet unassuming pleas- 
ant manners of the two natives, who had 
a poise and charm equal to any Americans, 
and finally for the snobbish uninterested 
words of the young lady and her parents. 

At no time was independence urged on 
the part of those natives with whom we 
came in contact. At no time was any fair 
or just arrangement with the natives men- 
tioned on the part of the Americans with 
whom we came in contact. A longing to 
be treated fairly.on the one side. An acidity 
and tone of voice not fit for a dog on the 
other. 

I wish I could thank Senator Bingham 
personally for his action. And I wish 
something of value might in due time 
come of it. 


JOHN E. UNDERWOOD 
Dubois, Wyo. 


Rival Cities 
Sirs: 

My attention was called to the fact that 
in your issue of Oct. 24, under the heading 
“Home Cities of the Cabinet,” you give 
the residence of Frank B. Kellogg as Min- 
neapolis. I cannot understand how such 
a gross misrepresentation could creep in- 
to a journal of your character and stand- 
ing, as I am positive that Mr. Kellogg nev- 
er in his life gave his address as Minne- 
apolis, and for your information I wish 
to give the following facts: 

Mr. Kellogg’s home address is 633 Fair- 
mont Ave., Saint Paul; his residence tele- 
phone in Saint Paul is Dale 7536; his 
Saint Paul office is at 1512 Merchants 
National Bank Building, Saint Paul, and 
his office telephone is Cedar 0453. 

For your further enlightenment I wish 
to advise you that there is a great differ- 
ence between Saint Paul and Minneapolis. 
While the two cities are both in the state 
of Minnesota, they are separated by vast 
rolling prairies which are still infested 
by hostile bands of Indians, and a journey 
between them can only be taken under the 
escort of government troops. 

Any other information you may,desire re- 
garding matters in this part of the world 
will be gladly and cheerfully furnished by 


R. R. BoorMAN 


P. S. Since writing the above it has oc- 
curred to me that you might decide to go 
further into the directory business, and 
to save you from making another error I 
wish to advise you that there is a gentle- 
man upon the Supreme bench by the name 
of Pierce Butler, whose home was ,also in 
Saint Paul. There is another gentleman 
in Washington by the name of William D. 
Mitchell, who is holding down the job of 
Solicitor General of the United States, who 
also hails from this village. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Spoils His File 


Sirs: 

I have sent four subscriptions and urged 
many to do so (subscribe), but I now 
propose to join the Critics, once at least. 

am enclosing illustrated cover of Sept. 
19, 1927 issue along with the article that 
goes with it, thus destroying the contin- 
uity of my file. I would not care for this 
issue to appear in same. 

I know of nothing (nor do I hear ex- 
pressions of approval) warranting the ap- 
pearance of “Able Mr. Kahn” on _ the 
cover page of your Magazine or the ful- 
some article in regard to him. 

To be sure he is the son of Otto H. 
Kahn who has been exploited in Time 
rather an unusual number of times. He is 
a prominent citizen much in the limelight 
regarding charities, music and the _ re-or- 
ganization of Rail Roads supposedly in 
successful operation, but all this is “by 
the way” not warranting his son on the 
cover while there remains hundreds of 
others whose appearance there would in- 
terest your subscribers and meet their 
greater approval, ard furthermore not war- 
ranting so much space given over to a 
supposedly musical prodigy who has yet 
far to go. I write with no ill feeling to- 
wards the Kahns. I have sat at banquet 
and other boards with the Father, who 
has visited these scenes a number of times. 
Still an admiring reader can be ‘‘fed up” 
on Kahns? 

Cuas. A. CONKLIN 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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How Some 


Business Men Minimize 
Risk in 
Their Own Affairs 





J 


Successful men, in or past their prime, are more 


and more diversifying their financial interests, by 
disposing of a part of their holdings in active busi- 
ness and reinvesting the money in outside bonds. 


By doing so, they lessen the risk and responsibility 


for themselves and for their heirs. 


HILE building up a business, a man may need to concen- 

trate in it all his resources. But when the business has be- 
come firmly established and is yielding him a surplus, to continue 
putting money in it may be inadvisable. Gradually, then, until 
the time comes to retire from active business, it is wiser to build 
up a dependable structure of bond investments so well selected 
and diversified that it will provide a worry-free source of income, 
eventually to replace personal earning power. 


Some men desire to conserve against business hazard, the prop- 
erty they have accumulated for their families; others want to be 
relieved of responsibility and care. It is the natural evolution of 
a business life and may involve selling to others a participation in 
the ownership of one’s business. 

We are frequently called upon to help invest the proceeds, 
sometimes a very large amount. The problem is given to us to 
design a well balanced investment structure, diversified for safety 
and income, for maturity and marketability; also to supply the 
bonds required to build that structure. 

In such major investment undertakings, as in smaller ones, it 
is a decided advantage to be able to rely upon a single house, re- 


sourceful enough to do the entire job. It gives a desirable unity 
to the handling of one’s investment affairs and makes for the best 


result. 


We shall be glad to discuss with you, without obligation, the 
development of an investment policy suited to your needs and its 


definite application to your affairs. To this problem we can apply 
the experience we have gained in serving others in a similar way. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


cnicaco 201 8. La Salle St. new vorx 14 Wall &. 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South 15th St. perroit 601 Griswold St, cirvetanp 925 Euclid Ave. 


st, Louis 319 North 4th St. BosTon 85 Devonshire St. PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. 


MILWAUKEE 425 East Water St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., 8. 
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“They make more money 


from their investments 


and secure greater safety for their capital” 


"These few words explain, in its sim- 
plest terms, the clear, all-compelling reason why more 
men every year are turning to Brookmire Service. 

- An organization that can do these two things is 
bound to grow. That is why Brookmire’s is growing; 
and it is why you should read this advertisement 
describing Brookmire Service and see how it applies 
to your own situation. 

The Brookmire organization includes groups of 
specialists, concentrating on the study of specific 
fields of the nation’s economic structure. Every im- 
portant field is constantly watched in its relation to 
security trends and to individual stocks and bonds. 
Each time a Brookmire client receives a specific recom- 
mendation to buy a certain security every factor 
affecting that security has been carefully taken into 
consideration; the company, its earnings, its pros- 
pects, its position in the industry, the general credit 
situation, the average of security price levels and many 
other factors. It is this unusual thoroughness that is re- 
sponsible for the consistent accuracy of Brookmire Service. 
Remember, Brookmire’s has no securities to sell; 
does not execute orders; does not disturb any exist- 
ing brokerage or banking relationships. Its business 
is investment counsel. 


Your Individual, ‘Personal Requirements 


When you subscribe, you «associate yourself directly 
with an organization which for nearly a quarter of a 
century has been engaged in advising investors— 
successfully engaged. The accumulated fund of ex- 
perience, statistical data and information is immedi- 
atelyappliedto your personal investment requirements. 

When you fill out the Brookmire subscription 
blank you are asked to list the names and amounts 
of your holdings in stocks and bonds. 

Your list of stocks is given to a group of special- 
ists for study, analysis and recommendation. The 
same with your list of bonds. Public utility bonds, 
industrial bonds, foreign bonds, railroad bonds . . . 
all are studied by specially qualified men. A final 
analysis is made and specific recommendations sent 
to you, in accordance with the general policy deter- 
mined by our Investment Council of twelve men. 


e 





This method is the outgrowth of nearly a quarter 
century experience. And, this is only the start of 
Brookmire co-operation. 

Every client is considered as an individual, with 
individual needs to be satisfied. Blanket recommen- 
dations alone cannot approach in real effectiveness 
personal, individualized attention. That is why 
Brookmire’s gives personal service. That is why 
Brookmire Service is effective . . . profitable for clients 
to follow. 

On any specific problem of investment you have 
merely to communicate with the organization to gain 
immediate and expert consideration. 

In short, when you subscribe to Brookmire Ser- 
vice the full force of a large, highly specialized invest- 
ment organization begins to work for you. 


The Vital Question — “Does It Pay? 


Subscribers to Brookmire Service who consistently 
follow the advice given have found that it pays and 
more than pays . . . for one year and for many years. 

Recently, for example, the official list of a// our 
recommendations for the year of 1926 was published. 
That list showed a total gain of 159534 points on 60 
stocks. Later a complete list of recommendations for 
the first half of this year appeared. The profits shown 
by these two reports are typical. 


This Coupon “Brings All The Facts 


This coupon can mean much to you—if you will 
let it. It is the means of securing by return mail a 
complete and current set of Brookmire Bulletins, 
which you can apply to your present investment 
plans. It is all that is necessary to bring you full infor- 
mation regarding Brookmire Service. It involves no 
obligation. Clip *h/s coupon and mail it to us. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 
Please send me: (1) description of your Service; (2) com- 


plete list of 1926 and first 6 months of 1927 recommenda- 
tions; (3) your latest bulletins, advising what to do now. 


PWD CPW DECI WD CDW D CMW aD CDW ECAP DODD ED WDS 
6 \ZIME, November 7, 1927 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


(| “Under the guidance’ and 
watchful care of a divine and 
beneficent Providence this country 
has been carried safely through 
another year. Almighty God has 
continued to bestow upon us the 
light of His countenance, and we 
have prospered. Not only have 
we enjoyed material success, but 
we have advanced in wisdom and 


in spiritual understanding. The 
products of our fields and our 
factories and of our manifold 


activities have been maintained on 
a high level. We have gained in 
knowledge of the higher’ values 
of life. There has been advance- 
ment in our physical well-being. 
We have increased our desire 
for the things that minister to 
the mind and to the soul. We 
have raised the mental and moral 
standards of life. 

“We have had the blessings of 
peace and of honorable and friendly 
relations with our sister nations 
throughout the world. Disasters 
visiting certain of our states have 
touched the heart of a sympa- 
thetic Nation, which has responded 
generously out of its abundance. 
In continuing to remember those 
in affliction we _ should rejoice 
in our ability to give them relief. 

“Now that these twelve months 
are drawing to a close, it is fit- 
ting that, as a Nation, and as 
individuals, in accordance with 
time-honored sacred custom, we 
should consider the manifold bless- 


ings granted to. us. While in 
gratitude we rejoice, we _ should 
humbly pray that we may be 


continuation of di- 
” 


worthy of a 
vine favor. ... 
Thus and therefore did  Presi- 
dent Coolidge make his fifth 
Thanksgiving Day Proclamation. 
This year it comes Nov. 24. 
@ Some one said that manufac- 
turing chemists of the U. S. had 
addressed President Coolidge on 
the subject of altering the Sher- 


man Anti-Trust Law. For rea- 
sons other than the reasons of 
industrial chemists, Labor wants 


this law changed (TIME, Oct. 24). 
For yet other reasons, oilmen want 


this law changed. When inter- 
viewed, President Coolidge said 
he recalled no letters from in- 


dustrial chemists about the anti- 
trust law, adding that he thought 








oilmen had the most legitimate 
grounds for seeking a _ change. 
Petroleum is limited in the U. S. 
If U. S. oilmen are not permitted 
to combine and limit production, 
U. S. oil will soon vanish. 

C “L’Etat, cest moi,”’* beamed 
Louis XIV of France. Secretary 
Frank Billings Kellogg might para- 
phrase: “The State Department, 
that’s me.” Last week, in an 
aftermath conversation about Sena- 
tor Carter Glass’s criticism of the 
State Department’s foreign loan 
policy (TIME, Oct. 24), in retort 
to a rumor that the State De- 
partment was of divided opinion 
on the subject, President Coolidge 
said he had always assumed that 
the Department of State was the 
Secretary of State. 

@ The President appointed Wal- 
ter F. Brown of Toledo to be 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
succeeding J. Walter Drake of 
Detroit, who resigned. 

@ The President appointed Henry 
Herrick Bond of Boston to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury,t succeeding Charles Schweldt 
Dewey of Ohio, who resigned to be- 
come financial adviser to Poland. 
@ To President Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, at Prague, President 
Coolidge cabled congratulations on 
*“The State, it is I’ or “I am _ the 
State.” 

+There are 3 assistant secretaries of the 
Treasury, to help the Secretary of the 
Treasury with the supervision of Prohibi- 
tion, Internal Revenue, the Mint, the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board, Bureau of Public 
Health Service, the Coast Guard, the Gen- 


eral Supply Committee, Construction and 
repair of Federal buildings, ete., ete. 
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Oct. 28, the 9th anniversary of 
Czeschoslovakia’s independence. 

@ To five commissioned and two 
non-commissioned Army officers, 
President Coolidge awarded the 


Soldiers’ Medal, for their rescue 
work after the Lake Denmark, 
N. J. arsenal explosion (TIME, 


July 19, 1926). 

@ President Lewis E. Pierson of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. called on President Coolidge 
to present a platform of six broad, 
rather vague planks: anti-bureau- 
cracy, anti-paternalism, better 
postal rates, proper flood control, 
marked tax reduction, continued 
Federal “co-operation” with busi- 
ness. | 

@ Other White House callers in- 
cluded: 

Prince Albert de Ligne, new 
Ambassador from Belgium, to pre- 
sent his credentials, 

Vincent Massey, Minister from 
Canada, to pay respects. 

John Van A. MacMurray, U. S. 
Minister to China, to urge that 
the U. S. policy of non-interven- 
tion be continued. 4 

Isaac J. Curwen, Mayor of Lan- 


caster, England, to be presented. 
Louis Wiley, business manager 
of the New York Times, to pay 
respects. 
Senator Andrieus Aristieus 
Jones of New Mexico, to intro- 


Viking who 
from New 


duce a Miss Vonciel 
was riding a_ horse 
York to California. 
George D. Pratt, a trustee of 
Amherst College, to ask the Presi- 


dent please to sit for a new 
portrait of himself to hang at 
Amherst. President Coolidge con- 
sented. 
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Curtis Boom 


Among those who came ashore 
from the presidential yacht May- 
flower, after last fortnight’s week- 
end cruise, was the blocky soft- 
spoken senior U. S. Senator from 
Kansas, Charles Curtis. Two days 
later Senator Curtis, smiling seri- 
ously, gave out press copies of a 
letter he had just mailed out to 
Kansas, where Curtis-for-President 
clubs have been organizing since 
August. Senator Curtis’ letter said: 

“Kansas has honored me_ by 
electing me to office under every 
national administration since 1892. 
; If my friends of Kansas de- 
sire to send a delegation to the 
next Republican National Conven- 






tion favorable to my nomination, 
I shall be greatly pleased. to be 
their candidate.... Even to be 
considered for the Presidency is a 
great honor.” 

It was the first out-&-out Re- 
publican candidacy of the season. 
In August, Senator Curtis had dis- 
countenanced the Curtis-for-Presi- 
dent clubs. Until last fortnight’s 
developments, when Senator Fess 
of Ohio was scolded at the White 


House for excessive enthusiasm 
(TIME, Oct. 31), Senator Curtis 
was among those imperturbables 


who thought President Coolidge 
could be persuaded to “choose” 
again. Either some Potomac zeph- 
yr had now whispered that no such 
persuasion was possible or Sen- 
ator Curtis could no longer resist 
temptation. In any case, the forth- 
rightness with which he declared 
himself did credit to his intentions 
if not to his sagacity. 

Senator Curtis was in lively earn- 
est. “I will not consent,” he said, 
“to become a candidate if the dele- 
gation is to be selected with a 
view to voting for me for a few 
ballots as a ‘favorite son.’... I 
will not allow myself to be used 
as a ‘stalking horse’ for anyone.” 

Observers were at a loss to see 
how Senator Curtis could be any- 
thing but a “favorite son” at the 
national convention. They were 
surprised that so astute a politician 
as Senator Curtis could regard 
himself as a serious contender for 
the favor of the many sections and 
factions which must be milled and 
swept together before 555 votes are 
accumulated for any one at the G. 
O. Party’s big panjandrum. And 
yet—and yet— 

And yet the earwig that entered 
many a Senatorial ear with Sen- 
ator Harding’s nomination in 1920, 
was a most irresistible earwig. 
Not for a second could any one 
doubt that this earwig had at- 
tached itself to sincere Senator 
Curtis. Furthermore, obscure 
though he may seem to the voting 
public, Senator Curtis is prehaps 
more familiar to and with all sec- 
tions and factions of the Republi- 
can Party than any other man. 
For many a year—as Senate whip 
and Senate floorleader*—he has 
been the Republican Party’s at- 
tentive, indefatigable housekeeper. 
Many a widower, despairing of re- 
marrying brilliantly, has married 
his housekeeper. 

Housekeeper Curtis has all the 
negative virtues and one or two of 
the positive. His Republicanism is 
hardy & perennial, having survived 
all the other “isms” that have 
swept his native Kansas in 33 
years, from Populism to La Follett- 
ism. He is honest. He is able. At- 
tending Senate each and every day 
calls for faithfulness. He is faith- 
ful. Remaining unruffled and un- 





*He succeeded the late Henry Cabot 
Lodge in 1924. 
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hurried when the other Senators 
come buzzing in from their trips, 
speech-making, weekends or com- 
meetings, 


mittee calls for  pati- 





© International 
CANDIDATE CURTIS 


“Even to be considered for the 
Presidency is a great honor.” 


ence and tact. Sitting in his back 
seat, he is a patient as a turtle, as 
tactful as a cat. 

Many men owe him much. He 
has spent his years giving help, 
not asking favors. About the only 
thing he ever asked was to be 
named for Vice President in 1920. 
He was hurt when his friends re- 
plied then with a mere gesture. 
Hence his “no stalking horse“ pro- 
viso this time. 

Should Senator Curtis ever en- 
ter the White House, it would 
round off a unique legend. In Kan- 
sas, they used to call “Charlie” 
Curtis names like “The Injun,” 
“the Noble Red Man of the For- 
est” and “Lo!” His maternal grand- 
mother, Julie Pappan, was an In- 
dian squaw, a Kaw princess, daugh- 
ter of Chief White Plume of the 
Kaws and granddaughter of potent 
Chief Pawhuskie of the Osages. 

Julie Pappan had an Indian al- 
lotment near Topeka and upon it 
Charles Curtis was born, nearly 68 
years ago.* His grandfather Louis 
Pappan, was a French trader, His 
father, of old New England stock, 
had roamed out to Kansas in 1856 
and returned there after becoming 
a captain in the Civil War. While 
his father was away at war, small 
Charles Curtis lived with his 
Grandmother Pappan. 

The story goes that when a band 
of Cheyenne savages swooped up- 
on the peaceful Kaw village 1868, 
small Charles Curtis, aged 8, stole 





*He is thus the oldest man yet talked 
about for President. 
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bravely past the enemy’s pickets at 
nightfall and travelled 60 miles 
to Topeka for help. Be that as it 
may, he lived in Topeka from then 
on, a small boy with such a passion 
for horses that he gained fame as 
a jockey on Midwestern tracks long 
before he finished high school. 

Two old bags of bones that had 
once been horses, and an old hack, 
were his first professional property. 
He became Topeka’s favorite hack- 
man. Between calls he studied law, 
and gained admission to the bar at 
21. At 24, he was elected county 
prosecutor and, when the Kansans 
denied themselves alcohol, he had 
to close up the Topeka saloons. His 
saloon-closing performance _ sent 
him to the Legislature. Thence he 
reached Congress, in 1893. He was 
a House member for 14 years, a 
Senator for three six-year terms 
thereafter. 

Lately, Senator Curtis has 
trimmed up the drooping mustache 
which, with his black sombrero, 
used to distinguish him as an old- 
time politician. But he still works 
“on the inside,” letting his effusive 
colleague, Senator Arthur Capper, 
do the handshaking, the rooster- 
boosting. He would make a quiet 
nominee and no crowd of political 
creditors would follow him around. 

That he will be nominated at all 
calls, however, for quiet predictions, 
scarcely to be credited. 


THE CABINET 


Morrow in Mexico 


With high pomp and circum- 
stance, a squad of Mexican officials 
and a squadron of mounted guards 
called at the U. S. Embassy in 
Mexico City for Ambassador-extraor- 
dinary-and-plenipotentiary Dwight 
Whitney Morrow. Clattering back 
through the streets, the cavalcade 
conducted Mr. Morrow to the presi- 
dential palace. On the stroke of 


noon, President Plutarco Elias 
Calles entered the ambassador’s 


salon to receive Mr. Morrow’s cre- 
dentials, hear his speech and make 
reply. By coincidence, each spoke 
exactly 170 words, Mr. Morrow in 
English, President Calles in Span- 
ish. President Calles asked Mr. 
Morrow to sit down for a few mo- 
ments and converse—through an 
interpreter. Then the cavalcade 
wound back to the U. S. Embassy. 

It was called the most impres- 
sive ceremony in the history 
of the U. S.-Mexican diplomacy. 
Crowds craned. ‘ The press cheered. 
As if to inaugurate an era of bet- 
ter feeling, President Calles raised 
the embargo on the purchase of 
U. S. goods by Mexican Govern- 
ment offices—a retributive measure 
—and the ban on mail in Mexico 
from U. S. insurance companies— 
a ban required by the law which 
makes foreign companies invest 
money in Mexico before doing 
business there. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
Again, Magruder 


While other Navy officials were 
celebrating Navy Day* with glad 
hearts, Rear Admiral Thomas 
Pickett Magruder, who so loves the 
Navy that he dared accuse it of 
large faults, received a shock. He 
and most other people had sup- 
posed: the recent “Magruder Inci- 
dent” was closed (TIME, Oct. 10). 
Now came a curt telegram from 
Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
Dwight Wilbur, detaching Admiral 
Magruder from his post at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. 

Among the statements composing 
the “(Magruder Incident,” had been 
the following: 

Admiral Magruder: 
rotten condition and have ex- 
posed it. The Navy is spending 
$300,000,000 and wee $200,000,- 
worth of Navy. . 

Secretary Wilbur: “T am anxious 
to get the full benefit of any sug- 
gestions.” 

Senator Borah: “I wish there 
was a Magruder in every Depart- 
ment of the Government.” 

Last week, Secretary Wilbur’s 
telegram, and his publication of 
correspondence with Admiral Ma- 
gruder during the “Incident,” in- 
cluded or brought forth the fol- 
lowing statements: 

Secretary Wilbur: “ ... Proceed 
to Washington and report to the 
Secretary of the Navy for duty.” 

Admiral Magruder: “An insult. 

. A great surprise. ... I haven’t 
gone yet. . . . You know when a 
thing is done summarily it’s pretty 
tough.” 

Secretary Wilbur: “The order to 
Admiral Magruder is not punitive; 
it is administrative. ... I will say, 
however, that I do not feel that 
the Secretary of the Navy should 
be compelled or expected to get in- 
formation from naval officers con- 
cerning plans for the Navy organi- 
zation by obtaining newspapers or 
magazines in which such informa- 
tion is published. .. .” 

Admiral Magruder: “My mother 
was a Kildare; my father was a 


“There is a 





*Oct. 27, chosen because it is the late 
Theodore Roosevelt’s birthday. On Navy 
Day, speakers usually recite instances of 
Theodore Roosevelt’s constructive interest 
and energy in building up the Navy during 
his term as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
(1897-98). Last week, Pierce Long, Boston 
attorney, recalled an incident in 1898 when 
his father was Secretary of the Navy and 
Theodore Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary. 
It was during preparations for War against 
Spain. Secretary John D. Long took a 
day off. Subordinates telephoned in panic. 
The Assistant Secretary, they said, was 
giving orders right and left, disrupting 
plans, sending off ships where there was no 
coal, coal where were no ships. Secretary 
Long hurried back to his office, rescinded 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt’s orders, called 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt in and ex- 
plained some things to him. ‘After con- 
sidering the matter for a few moments, 
Roosevelt admitted to my father he guessed 
he had speeded up a bit too much and they 


both had a good laugh over it.’ 
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Magruder; and my hair is red. I'll 
be heard if I have to take it to 
the President himself.” 

(Admiral Magruder 
President Coolidge 


wrote to 
asking that 





THEODORE DOUGLAS ROBINSON 
“What we need is a bigger and 
better navy.” 


Secretary Wilbur’s order be over- 
ruled, that the President receive 
Admiral Magruder to hear his ex- 
planations. ) 

Admiral Magruder: “I don’t con- 
template any protest. I expect to 
go without making a fuss.” 

(President Coolidge declined to 
see Admiral Magruder or take cog- 
nizance of his letter, as a matter of 
executive policy. He _ instructed 
Secretary Wilbur to continue deal- 
ing directly with Admiral Ma- 
gruder). 

Admiral Magruder: “My letter 
to the President was intercepted by 
the Secretary of the Navy.... 
still hope to talk with the Presi- 
dent.” 

Secretary Wilbur: “As to other 
and subsequent utterances, I make 
no statement at this time, as I am 
now more interested in ascertaining 
whether or not the Navy can bene- 
fit by Admiral Magruder’s knowl- 
edge or experience in regard to 


naval organization and _ naval 
economy.” 
Admiral Magruder: “I have 


been lucky in my career up to this 
time, but it has been the mistake 
of my life that I have talked too 
much. Navy men are taught to 
keep their mouths shut.” 


@ To succeed Admiral Magruder 
at the Philadelphia Navy Yard, 
Secretary Wilbur designated Rear 
Admiral Julian Lane Latimer. 


@ Said Representative Fred Al- 








bert Britten of Illinois, ranking 
member of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee: “I think that officers 
of the Navy generally feel that 
Rear Admiral Magruder went off 
half-cocked and that instead of do- 
ing the Navy a service he probably 
has hurt us in the eyes of the 
public. . . . I do not believe that 
Admiral Magruder should or will 
be disciplined. . . . Congress _ will 
never tolerate the eageing of Ad- 
miral ee - 


@ Shouted William Mitchell, one- 
time Colonel and Assistant ’Chief 
of the Army Air Service: “Every 
line that Admiral Magruder has 
written is based on actual 
truth! . . . President Coolidge is 
the worst public official in office. 
He has made an industry of office- 
holding and is trying to rule the 
country, not govern it!” 


@ Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Theodore Douglas Robinson 
(nephew of the late Theodore 
Roosevelt) was chief speaker at a 
Navy Day luncheon in Philadelphia 
at which Admiral Magruder pre- 
sided. Said Assistant Secretary 
Robinson: 


“T don’t want to be connected 
with a navy that is only an aver- 
age navy. What we need is a big- 
ger and better navy. It is use- 
less to belong to a navy that wins 
prizes for merely being average. 
An average navy is a detriment to 
the country. . 


“When I took office, I told them 
there were too many navy yards. 
‘We know it, but we must keep 
them going,’ was the reply I re- 
ceived. Thus, so long as Congress 
and the Navy Departments heads 
say we must have yards, we must 
have them. 


“T am sure Admiral Magruder 
told what he thought to be the 
truth.” 


HEROES 
Miss Elder Abroad 


Lisbon. Through a cordon of 
vociferous police a band of stu- 
dents sprang. Shouting greetings 
they swung cloaks off their should- 
ers and spread them for the feet 
of Miss Ruth Elder. Touched, 
she thanked them; excited and 
faintly afraid of the pushing Por- 
tugese she clung to the arm of Fred 
Morris Dearing, American Minister 
to Portugal. Lisbon revelled. As 
she stepped to the mainland of 
Europe (14 days almost to the 


hour after taking off from Roose- 
velt Field, Long Island, with pilot 
George W. Haldeman for a trans- 
atlantic flight which ended when 
they were hoisted from the ocean 
off the Azores) Miss Elder limped 


slightly. She dismissed it, say- 
ing she had sprained an ankle en 
voyage from the Azores. 

Madrid. American Ambassador 
Ogden Hammond met Miss Elder 
and Pilot Haldeman at Getafe 
Airfield. Someone filled her arms 
with flowers. They lunched with 
the Royal Spanish Air Club; were 
visited at the Embassy by General 
Primo De Rivera, Dictator Pre- 
mier; left by train for Bayonne, 
France, whence they would fly to 
Paris. 

Paris. “Don’t let me fall. “Don’t 
let me fall.” Gendarmes did not 
let her fall. Thus she was carried 
,through the crush at Le Bourget 
field to face the official welcomers. 
Rushed to the Union Interalliée 
for the first reception; still clad in 
knickerbockers; her only baggage 
a lipstick; she made her first offi- 
cial speech; thanks; 26 words. 


While she was visiting the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, the mother 
of Charles Nungesser, and dress- 
makers (her second day in Paris), 
the native press speculated about 
heart interest. Interviewed with 
Mr. Haldeman, she was asked why 
she did not bring her husband 
with her. Said she: “Because he 
weighs too much gasoline.” 


CORRUPTION 
Again, Indianapolis 


Civic corruption, like bodily 
disease, is frequently attended by 
idiocy. 

Indianapolis may not be an ex- 
ceptionally corrupt U. S. city, yet 
last week it found itself in a sit- 
uation even more idiotic than a 
game of  button-button-who’s-got- 
the-button into which a _ rowdy 
player has inserted a second but- 
ton. Last week, Indianapolis had 
four “mayors.” 

It all began some years ago 
when Indianapolis welcomed the 
Ku Klux Klan. The Klan brought 
gutter politics. Last month Mayor 
John L. Duvall of Indianapolis 
was found guilty of corrupt of- 
fice-getting in his 1925 election. 
The City Council asked him to re- 
sign. He refused, and appointed 
his wife City Comptroller. In 
Indianapolis, the City Comptroller 
automatically succeeds the mayor 
should anything happen to him. 

Last week John L. Duvall felt 
that something was going to hap- 
pen to him, so he put his resig- 
nation in the mail. Mrs. Duvall 
then served as mayor—for 15 min- 
utes—long enough to appoint a 
new City Comptroller and then 
resign herself. Her appointee was 
one Ira M. Holmes, lawyer. 

The Duvalls and Lawyer Holmes 
performed this shuffling before the 
City Council knew what they were 
up to; before the Council formally 
ousted Mayor Duvall and named 
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Council President Claude E. Neg- 
ley as mayor pro tempore. 

That evening, Mr. Duvall or- 
dered a burly police squad to guard 
“Mayor” Holmes’s office against 
invasion by “Mayor” Negley. When 





CHICAGO’s THOMPSON 


“« ... with guts to speak right 
out.” 
(See col. 3) 
“Mayor” Negley arrived in the 


morning, he found that “Mayor” 
Holmes had gone out for break- 
fast after an early morning vigil. 
Mrs. Holmes sat in her husband’s 
chair, jealously immovable. “Mayor” 
Negley eyed her dubiously and 
loitered around the office. In his 
pocket he had a court injunction, 
temporarily restraining “Mayor” 
Holmes from functioning. 

Then “Mayor” Holmes came in 
from breakfast, ‘Mayor’ Negley 
grinned with relief. He flourished 
his injunction. “Mayor” Holmes 
grinned. Joking, giggling, each 
“mayor” drew a chair up to the 
mayoral desk and sat down. 

“Mayor” Negley made a speech. 
“T think I’m Mayor. I appreciate 
the honor the council has bestowed 
on me in making me Mayor for 
a short time. I realize the re- 
sponsibility that rests on my shoul- 
ders. I realize I will not be able 
to handle the situation by myself. 
I am going to consult with the va- 
rious boards. .. .” 

“Mayor” Holmes strolled away 
and made a speech himself. “I’m 
Mayor of Indianapolis, but I do 
not propose to function or inter- 
fere in any way with Mayor Neg- 
ley till 10 o’clock tomorrow: Then 
I'll say to him: ‘Come on over 
and sit down, Claude.’ ” 

Two other “mayors” of Indian- 
apolis were one Joseph Hogue and 
one Walter Myers. They contend- 
ed that, by Mayor Duvall’s con- 
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viction, his election in 1925 was 
voided. Joseph Hogue claimed of- 
fice on the ground that he was 
City Comptroller in the adminis- 
tration of John L. Duvall’s imme- 
diate predecessor, the late Lew 
Shank. Walter Myers claimed of- 
fice because he ran second to John 
L. Duvall in the 1925 election. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Chicago Mayor 


Surrounded by prizefight photo- 
graphs, kewpie dolls, china figur- 
ines, flowers, bronze elephants and 
tinted photographs of himself, 
Mayor William Hale Thompson of 
Chicago spent an active week at 
his political headquarters in the 
Hotel Sherman. He was a _ busy, 
busy man. 

The trial for Anglomania of 
School Superintendent William Mc- 
Andrew of Chicago (TIME, Oct. 17 
EDUCATION) dragged on. The 
Mayor’s censor of history books, 
Urbine J. (“Sport”) Herrman, 
heavy-jowled theatre owner and 
yachtsman, continued to examine 
the contents of the Chicago Public 
Library (which Queen Victoria 
helped build) for pro-British prop- 
aganda. Public Librarian Carl B. 
Boden, President of the American 
Library Association, quailed before 
the mayoral authority, fearing for 
his $11,000 per annum job. But 
citizens forestalled by injunction a 
public burning of the books Mr. 
Herrman “suspected.” The press 
ridiculed “Chicago’s Dayton’ and 
called Mayor Thompson “clown,” 
“buffoon,” “braying jackass.” He 
did not mind. He had other things 
to think about. 

He sent out invitations to the 
mayors of 4,200 other cities to 
come to Chicago and discuss air- 
ports, air-mapping. 

He had his spokesmen announce 
that 10,000 people would go to 
Washington to lobby for the flood 
control legislation prepared at a 
conference which Mayor Thompson 
lately called independently of Fed- 
eral agencies. 

He told about a new pamphlet 
he was having printed: “Old 
Glory will still be on the cover, but 
in addition to that I’ve put down 
below it another picture with the 
international flag flying above Old 
Glory, with a serpent on it. And 
the text will say that all blue 
noses will strive through the League 
of Nations, the World Court and 
other instruments for foreign en- 
tanglements, to tear our flag down, 
and that a vote for foreign en- 
tanglements is a vote for frequent 
wars.” 

He suddenly invented an “Amer- 
ica First Foundation” and invited 
all governors, congressmen and 
mayors of cities with 20,000 or 
more population to join—at $10 
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apiece. Here, for some reason, he 
experienced a set-back. Not every- 
one accepted, and most who re- 
fused published their replies. 
Replied Mayor Hoan (Socialist) 
of Milwaukee: “... We are too 
busy ... making our local gov- 





® Wide World 
WILLIAM §S. VARE 
He added to Philadelphia’s prestige. 
(See col. 2) 


ernment worthy of respect to in- 
dulge in gallery play.” 

Replied: Beloit, Wis.: ‘“Wiscon- 
sin’s pro-British Conservation Com- 
mission protects English pheasants 
introduced into this State to make 
our loyal Germans dissatisfied with 
their spareribs and sauerkraut. In 
the name of 100% Americans, can’t 
you do something about it? Under 
your starry banner we will fight for 
the complete extermination of Eng- 
lish pheasants, English sparrows 
and English bulldogs. Don’t let 
King George buy you off.” 

Replied Mayor Miller 
Louis: “I am too busy.” 

And Mayor Swarthout of Grand 
Rapids: “... Can the blind lead 
the blind?” 

And U.:S. Representative Eman- 
uel Celler of New York: “. . . Your 
anti-British mania has made you 
ridiculous in the eyes of intelli- 
gent people.” 

This last irritated Mayor Thomp- 
son. He retorted to Mr. Celler: 
“Permit me to suggest that you 
should not use the word intelligent 
over your . signature.” 

While his friends and backers be- 


of &t. 








gan to wonder if their “Big Bill” 
might not have carried a splendid 
idea a bit too far, Mayor Thompson 
remained loudly confident. “I’m 
a guy,” he says, “with the guts 
to speak right out. I’ve been at- 
tacked, lied about and ridiculed. I 
may not be smart but I’m smart 
enough to follow in the steps of 
the guys that made success.” First 
and foremost on Mayor Thompson’s 
list of successful “guys” is George 
Washington. 


Personages 


Nominee. The G. O. Politicians 
of Philadelphia who admire and 
obey Senator-elect William Scott 
Vare, met last week and nominated 
James Montgomery Beck for the 
U. House of Representatives. 
Mr. Beck used to be (1900-1903) 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General. 
He used to be (1921-1925) U. S. 
Solicitor General. He is an officer 
of the Legion d’ Honneur, a Com- 
mander of the Order of the Crown 
(Belgian). Since a Vare-machine 
nomination is tantamount to elec- 
tion, President Charles B. Hall of 
the Philadelphia City Council, an- 
nounced: “With Senator Vare in 
the Upper House and Mr. Beck in 
the Lower House, added prestige 
will be given not only to our dis- 
trict but to the City of Philadel- 
phia.” 


Discussing the likelihood of Mr. 
Vare’s ever sitting down on his 
“costly’”* seat in the Senate de- 
spite the “irregularities, illegalities 
and improprieties by which it was 
secured,” Washington Correspondent 
Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore 
Sun, arch and acrimonious Demo- 
crat, last week wrote: “Mr. Vare 
is the smelly but powerful boss of 
the Philadelphia machine. ... As 
things stand, however, he has an 
excellent chance of being thrown 
out on his large red ear... .” 


Larynx. It is a long time since 
the voice of Senator T. Coleman 
du Pont of Delaware was heard 
on the Senate floor. Illness kept 
him absent most of last term. 
Now Senator du Pont’s own voice 
will never be heard again. He 
was reported convalescent in Man- 
hattan last week after an opera- 
tion for ulcer of the throat which 
necessitated removal or derange- 
ment of his vocal chords and ad- 
jacent portions of his tongue and 
windpipe. An artificial larynx was 
installed (see p. 23). 


Stallion, Slave. From Ibn Saud 
Husein, King of the MHejaz, to 
“Salubria,” horse farm of Rear 


*Mr. Vare reported campaign expenses of 
$670,000. (Time, June 28, 1926). The Sen- 
ate investigating committee disclosed actual 
Vare expenses of $800,114. 





Admiral Cary Travers Grayson 
in Culpeper County, Va., came 
two gifts—an.Arabian stallion and 
a male Arabian slave. Besides ad- 
miring that friend of small nations, 
Woodrow Wilson, to whom Admiral 
Grayson was personal physician,* 
King Husein is well aware that 
Admiral Grayson is as eminent a 
turfman as he is a sailor. Grate- 
ful, Admiral Grayson stabled the 
stallion. The slave he returned 
with his respects. 


Fifty Cents. Up to Governor Al- 
fred Emanuel Smith of New York 
marched a process server with a 
subpoena for the Governor to ap- 
pear as a witness in behalf of one 
Lyman H. Bevans, Albany attorney 
facing disbarment. Governor Smith 
accepted the service, either to show 
he held himself no different from 
common citizens in the law’s eyes, 
or because he was ignorant of the 
fact that the Governor of New 
York cannot be subpoenaed. With 
the subpoena, Governor Smith ac- 
cepted the customary witness fee— 
50 cents—which he soon dropped 
into a Roman Catholic poor-box. 
When notified that the Governor 
of New York cannot be subpoenaed, 
Governor Smith had to return the 
witness fee—50 cents of his own. 


Estate, Will. Mrs. Mary Baird 
Bryan last week asked a Miami, 





© Keystone 
ADMIRAL GRAYSON 


He stabled the stallion. 
(See col. 2) 


Fla., court to explain ambiguities 
in the will & testament of her 
husband, the late Lawyer William 
Jennings Bryan. His estate added 
up to $1,111,948.50. 


*During the Roosevelt and Taft adminis- 
trations, Dr. Grayson functioned on the 
Mayflower, White House yacht. 
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COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


From Tory to Liberal 


Lord Rothermere, brother of the 
late Lord Northcliffe, challenged by 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin to 
declare himself either for or 
against the Conservative Party, re- 
plied last week by coming out in 
The Weekly Dispatch in favor of 
ex-Prime Minister David Lloyd 
George. Thus has the great Brit- 
ish newspaper magnate shifted his 
support from the Conservative to 
the Liberal Party. 

The change is easy reckoning. 
The fate of most governments is 
decided upon their conduct of do- 
mestic affairs. Has Mr. Baldwin 
failed? According to many, and 
Conservatives are numbered among 
them, he has. These critics point 
out that the “P.M.’s” dilatory at- 
titude during the general strike 
and coal strike cost the nation 
millions of pounds. More impor- 
tant, since the strike virtually 
nothing has been done to force the 
mine owners to reorganize their 
industry—the most badly needed 
reform in the country, by common 
consent. 

Accordingly, there is much dis- 
satisfaction in the land. Lord 
Rothermere, hating the Laborites 
more than he loves the Conserva- 
tives, apparently has come to the 
conclusion that the latter have not 
even a dog’s chance of winning 
the next elections, which many 
think will be held in 1929. At all 
events, he appears to think that 
Mr. Baldwin will not be able to win 
a comfortable working majority. 
Hence he has decided to back Mr. 
Lloyd George. That, at any rate, 
is the way it is summed up in 
British political circles. 

Lord Rothermere frankly asks 
the British public: “If the nation 
suddenly decides that it must be 
led out of the industrial and eco- 
nomic wilderness at all costs, if 
agriculture wants action and in- 
dustry wants action and those who 
seek peace and retrenchment and a 
new spirit of creative energy want 
action, where shall they look for 
the one big man except to Lloyd 
George? What other has ever 
done anything big? What young 
politician of any party gives prom- 
ise today of even a tithe of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s proven statesman- 
ship?” 


Octogenarian Laureate 


In an old-fashioned house set in 
an old-fashioned garden, half way 
up a verdant incline called Boar’s 
Hill on the outskirts of the ancient 
university town of Oxford, Poet 


Laureate Robert Bridges* cele- 
brated the 83rd anniversary of his 
birth. He passed the day quietly 
receiving many callers, from hoary 





POET BRIDGES 
. impervious to criticism. 


Oxford dons to equally hoary lit- 
terateurs, and opening many scores 
of congratulatory wires and letters. 
Dr. Robert Bridges, shocked of 
hair, be-stubbled of beard, was 
appointed Poet Laureate} by King 
George in 1913, thereby disappoint- 
ing, if not enraging, a vast horde 
of Kiplingites throughout the Com- 
monwealth; for Dr. Bridges, de- 
spite his four university degrees, 
was unknown, except to a small but 
influential circle of admirers. 


He began his career studying 
medicine, a profession from which 
he retired in 1882 at the age of 
38. He had, too, been brought up 
in what is called the “old school’: 
he went to Eton with half the Vic- 
torian aristocracy and then to Ox- 
ford with the other half. In other 
words, he “belonged”—a _ saying 
that implies equality within the 
hallowed circle of the blue blooded. 


Like many Etonians, he is im- 
pervious to criticism. He is aloof, 
independent, sometimes - satirical, 
often sarcastic, but more often 


*Not to be confused with U. S. Editor 
Robert (“Droch’) Bridges of Scribner’s 
Magazine. 

7Ben Jonson, although he did not enjoy 
the title of Poet Laureate, was the first to 
occupy the equivalent position. Before him 
there had been versifiers to the king, for 
example Gulielmus Peregrinus, versificator 
regis to Richard Coeur de Lion. Sir Wil 
liam Davenant succeeded Jonson in 1638 
in an identical capacity, and it was not 
until 1670, two years after Sir William’s 
death, that Dryden became the first to hold 
the official title of Poet Laureate, an ap- 
pointment that has continued to the pres- 
ent day. Poets Laureate since Dryden: 
Shadwell, Tate, Rowe, Eusden, 
Whitehead, Warton, Pye, Southey, 
worth, Tennyson, Austin, Bridges. 


Cibber, 
Words- 





kindly. His verse shows all these 
qualities; indeed, his poems form 
the epitome of his character. He 
has never been known to write a 
poem to order; the nearest ap- 
proach he made to doing so was 
after the War, when the Armistice 
seemed to call for an heroic ode, 
which he penned and called Brit- 
tannia Victrix, and which is hardly 
characteristic of his works. 


The critics have called long and 
loudly for official odes, but all in 


vain; the public, expectant and 
steeped in Kiplingisms, unjustifi- 
ably muttered uncomplimentary 


things and turned up its collective 
nose at what Dr. Bridges did give 
it. The matter became serious; 
the murmuring grew to open and 
vociferous criticism. The public 
grievance was even aired in Par- 
liament. But all this fuss and 
pother was to no avail. When the 
“old man” on Boar’s Hill heard 
about it, he said unpoetically: “I 
don’t give a damn!” When the 
public heard that, it rather liked it, 
and settled down to like Dr. 
Bridges, just as it had settled down 
to like Queen Victoria after de- 
cades of indecorous criticism. 


Dr. Bridges’ verse, in truth, is, 
perhaps, a little too “highbrow” 
for the general public. Moreover, 
its prosody treats of stresses and 


not syllables. Nevertheless, his 
verse is recognized for its re- 
straint, purity, precision and 
strength. 


South African Flag 


What was described as the last 
racial issue in the Union of South 
Africa was last week removed 
when Prime Minister James Barry 
Munnik Hertzog and former Prime 
Minister Jan Christiaan Smuts, now 
leader of the opposition in the 
House of Assembly (lower House) 
at Cape Town, agreed that hence- 
forth the Union Jack should be 
flown from official buildings in all 
large towns. In addition a new 
South African flag, in every re- 
spect co-equal with the Union Jack, 
was decided upon. 

The new national flag consists 
of three broad horizontal stripes of 
orange, white & blue. In the white 
stripe, from left to right, are a 
small Union Jack, an Orange Free 
State flag, and a Transvaal Vierk- 
leur flag, the latter two being re- 
publican emblems. The three flags 
occupy one-third of the white 
stripe or one-ninth of the whole 
flag and embody five colors: red, 
white, blue, orange, green. 

Both the Union Jack and the 
new South African flag are the 
official national flags. In English- 
speaking parts of the Union, they 
may be flown together; in Dutch- 
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speaking parts, they may be flown 
separately. This to overcome the 
sensibilities of British Africanders 
and Boer Africanders. 


The flag dispute in South Africa 
has been the cause of violent re- 
criminations between the Boer and 
the British population. A dozen 
emblems have been suggested— 
only to be fiercely denounced by 
one side or the other. The Dutch 
(Boers) would have none of the 
Union Jack, seeing in that emblem 
a sign of their defeat by the Brit- 
ish; the English-speaking section 
would no more tolerate the repub- 
lican flags, unless the Union Jack 
were an integral part of a new 
national flag, seeing in their pres- 
ence a movement designed to set 
ap a republic, thus seceding from 
the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. 


Premier Hertzog, once a violent 
republican himself, counseled mod- 
eration to both parties and even- 
tually succeeded in effecting a com- 
promise acceptable to each side. 
Ever since the last Imperial Con- 
ference, which created George V 
King ‘of the Union of South Africa, 
General Hertzog has held that the 
legitimate aspirations of the coun- 
try and a free and independent 
unit in the Commonwealth had 
been met. But he was bitterly at- 
tacked by both sides in his stand 
on the flag issue. 

General Smuts had a no less 
difficult task, for the tide of pub- 
lic opinion was running fast, fast 
enough to promise civil war. A 
Boer, himself, he is yet a keen, sin- 
cere imperialist, believing that the 
manifest destiny of the Union lies 
in membership in the Common- 
wealth. While firm for a flag that 
would embody the Union Jack, he 
nevertheless urged moderation 
upon his followers and it was 
through his tact and diplomacy 
that he obtained important conces- 
sions from the Government and so 
was able to induce his South 


African Party to accept the com- 
promise. 


After the compromise had passed 
a second reading—which virtually 
assures its final passage—in the 
House of Assembly, the Deputies 
trooped into the tea room where 
they found a monster “peace cake”, 
dedicated to Minister of Justice 
Tilman Roos. On its sugar-coated 
top, in pink icing, were the 
names of all the Cabinet Ministers. 
Soon, laughing and munching, the 
Deputies sank their flag differences 
in chaff and good-humored badin- 


age. 


FRANCE 
Petlura Trial 


Court. In the dim court of As- 
sizes, in Paris, during the past fort- 
night, more than 400 spectators 
saw the beginning and the end of 
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MURDERER SCHWARTZBARD 


“Viva la France!” shouted 500 
voices. 


one of the most gruesome, blood- 
curdling, impassioned trials ever to 
be held in that vaulted hall of jus- 
tice. Quivering flappers sat to 
gasp with astonishment beside 
white & black bearded Jews who 
exchanged shocked glances with 
flat-faced Slavic Ukrainians under 
the noses of red & _ black-robed 
judges. Within and without the 
courtroom was a triple guard of 
gendarmes to prevent disorder. 


Culprit. The accused man, who 
not only admitted committing the 
crime but even boasted of it, was 
a young Jewish Ukrainian, now a 
naturalized Frenchman, Sholem 
(Samuel) Schwartzbard, a watch- 
maker by profession. Short, ugly, 
he yet commanded the attention of 
the whole court, for he told his 
story, not as do many prisoners, 
shamefaced and haltingly, forced to 
reveal their crimes and motives by 
harassing lawyers—no, Watchmak- 
er Schwartzbard openly confessed 
with gleaming eyes and hysterical 
mien, his body trembling with pas- 
sion, how he slew “General” Simon 
Petlura to avenge the deaths of 
thousands of Jews slain in pogroms, 
which he charged “General” Pet- 
lura instigated. 


Victim. Simon Petlura, in the 
opinion of many, was an adven- 
turer. The son of a Russian cab- 
man, he is said to have been ac- 
tive in plotting against the Tsar. 
In 1918 he entered Kiev, capital of 
the Ukraine, with the Austrian and 
German armies, under whose aus- 
pices he took the lead in trying to 
separate that province from the 
rest of Russia. He not only pro- 
moted himself a general but also 


declared himself ruler of the Uk- 
raine. He failed and was obliged 
to flee. Two years later he re- 
appeared, this time under the Poles, 
becoming president of a short-lived 
Ukrainian republic. He played off 
the Poles against the Bolsheviki 
and the Bolsheviki against the 
Poles and, eventually, again fell 
from power, this time to flee to 
France, where he lived in Paris 
until slain there by M. Schwartz- 
bard. Under his régime, it is 
charged, more than 50,000 Jews 
were killed. 

Lawyers. Henri Torres, chief 
counsel for the defense, florid, 
bloated, dynamic, put his histrionic 
abilities to the test when, leaping 
past his colleagues into the middle 
of the courtroom, he brandished a 
revolver, produced from under his 
voluminous black gown. Shrieks of 
terror mingled with gasps met this 
display. Flappers sat with blanched 
faces; bewhiskered Hebrews rocked 
back and forth with supressed ex- 
citement; Ukrainians, more pallid 
than ever, glanced nervously 
through their narrow eyes. Maitre 
Torres, aiming at a chair, pulled 
the trigger—there was a dull 
click, followed by sighs of relief. 
He was attempting to prove that 
M. Schwartzbard could not have 
shot Simon Petlura as he lay 
prone on the ground. 


Cesare Campinchi, flaccid, ver- 
bose, excitable, chief prosecution 
lawyer representing the Petlura 


family, particularly Widow Petlura, 
who was in court, proved himself 
the equal of Maitre Torres in ora- 
torical and theatrical ability. Ac- 
cused of suppressing evidence by 
M. Torres, he roared: “Don’t ac- 
cuse me of suppressing evidence, 
Torres!’’* “Don’t force me to place 
in evidence your personal pedi- 
gree!” yelled Torres. And thus 
they continued. 

Crime. Simon Petlura was shot 
at the corner of the Rue Racine, 
and the Boulevard St. Michel, on 
May 25, 1926. As M. Schwartzbard 
described the murder to the court: 

“Here’s my chance, I thought. 
‘Are you Petlura?’ I asked him. 
He did not answer, simply lifting 
his heavy cane. I knew it was he. 

“IT shot him five times. I shot 
him like a soldier who knows how 
to shoot, and I shot straight so as 
not to hit any innocent passerby. 
At the fifth shot he fell. He didn’t 
say a word. There were only cries 
and convulsions. 

“When I saw him fall I knew 
he had received five bullets. Then 
I emptied my revolver. The crowd 
had scattered. A policeman came 
up quietly and _ said: ‘Is that 
enough?’ I answered: ‘Yes.’ He 
said: ‘Then give me your revolver.’ 
I gave him the revolver, saying: 
‘I have killed a great assassin.’ 


“When the policeman told me 


*It is customary in French courts to em- 
ploy the title “maitre,” a term of respect. 
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Petlura was dead I could not hide 
my joy. I leaped forward and 
threw my arms about his neck.” 

“Then you admit premeditation?” 
asked the judge. 

“Yes, yes!” replied M. Schwartz- 
bard, his face lit with fanatical 
exultation. 

Trial. The case opened with M. 
Schwartzbard telling the court in 
a high pitched voice and halting 
French, his beady eyes gleaming, 
his face suffused with joy, how he 
had tracked Petlura down. With a 
photograph of his intended victim 
in his pocket and a loaded pistol 
in another, he was wont to roam 
the street peering into the faces 
of passers-by to see if they were 
Petlura. All this, he said, he did 
to avenge the assassinations of his 
co-religionists. Finally, he found 
and killed him. 

One Reginald Smith, an English- 
man, a reputed eye-witness of the 
crime, was called to describe the 
crime, Quoting Shakespeare, he 
ended his testimony by referring to 
Schwartzbard’s expression as Pet- 
lura fell: “He wore an expression 
of ‘exaltation mixed with anguish.’ ” 

Many witnesses called by the 
prosecution declared that Petlura 
was not an enemy of the Jews, 
but Maitre Torres insisted that 
“Petlura’s proclamations express- 
ing indignation over the pogroms 
were mere blinds. While murder- 
ing Jewish men, women & children, 
he had to maintain a straight face 
before the opinion of the world. 
He also wanted money from Jew- 
ish bankers.” 

“No,” said a massive Slav, “Pet- 
lura was not anti-Semitic. He was 
a humanitarian—a friend of the 
Jews.” 

“No, no, no, he lies!” chorused a 
dozen people in the court in as 
many languages. 

“They cut them down with naked 
blades,” screamed M. 
bard. 

“I accuse that man of being an 
agent of Moscow. I swear it a 
thousand times!” roared another 
witness for the prosecution, point- 
ing an accusatory forefinger at 
M. Schwartzbard. 

“You—! You—!” yelled Schwartz- 
bard, jumping to his feet, inco- 
herent with rage, his shoulders 
quivering in spasmodic jerks. Re- 
covering his power of speech, he 
continued: 

“Do you remember the terrible 
days of 1910 and 1911 at Kiev? 
Do you remember the accusations 
that Jews were using Christian 
blood for Easter ceremonies? You 
hate me because I am a Jew!” 

“No,” screamed the other in a 
high falsetto, “because you are a 
Bolshevik!” 

“Prove it! Prove it, then!” flung 
back the defiant Schwartzbard, 
dropping limp into his seat. 

A squat Slav, called by the prose- 
cution, who described himself as 


Schwartz- 
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an “historian, a man of letters and 
at present an assistant to a stone- 
mason,” gave evidence in Petlura’s 
philo-Semiticism, denying with a 
grief-contorted face that the “Gen- 
eral” had ever killed Jews or 
caused them to be massacred. 


“Yes! Yes! He massacred them!” 
shouted Schwartzbard, unnerved. 
The most notable witness called, 


however, was Mlle. Haia Green- 
berg, 29, a curly bobbed-haired 
nurse. In a soft, low voice, she 


told of the carnage and rapine or- 
dered by Simon Petlura and of the 
blood-bathed home of her grand- 
parents. Murmured she: 


“T shall never forget the reddened 
snowsleds, filled with the hacked 
bodies, going to the cemetery to 
desposit their sad burden, in a 
common pit. They brought the 
wounded to the hospital— armless 
and legless men, mutilated babies 
and young women whose screams 
became faint as their wounds over- 
came them.” 


Then breaking down and_ sob- 
bing . convulsively she screamed: 


“Oh, no, no! I cannot go on! They 
are before my eyes!” 
“Petlura was responsible. Even 


Ukrainian officers said so. His 
soldiers killed our people, shouting 
his name. One regiment had a 
band and it played while knives 
fell on the heads of innocent babies. 
Petlura could have stopped it, but 
he wouldn’t listen to our pleas.” 


Verdict. Amid tense excitement, 
after an absence of 35 minutes, the 
jury returned a verdict for the 
young, pale faced Jew’s acquittal. 
Frenzied cheering greeted the de- 
cision. M. Schwartzbard, calm, 
kissed his lawyer, Maitre Henri 
Torres. “Vive la France!” shouted 
somebody. “Vive la France!” 
echoed some 500 voices. 


In addition to setting M. 
Schwartzbard free, the verdict or- 
dered the Petlura family, repre- 
sented by Maitre Caesare Cam- 
pinchi, to pay the costs of the 
trial, but awarded damages of one 
franc each to Mme. Petlura, widow 
of the slain “General,” and to M. 
Petlura, his brother. 


The outcome of the trial, which 
gripped all Europe, was regarded 
by the Jews as establishing proof 
of the horrors perpetrated against 
their co-religionists in the Ukraine 
under the dictatorship of Simon 
Petlura; radical opinion rejoiced, 
but the conservatives saw justice 
flouted and the decorum of the 
French courts immeasurably im- 
paired. 

Schwartzbard, free, went into 
hiding, fearing assassination at the 
hands of anti-Semites, 


RUSSIA 
Death of Rasputin 


In all its  caleulated. horror 
Prince Felix Yussupov, cousin by 
marriage to Tsar Nicholas II, tells 
in a book Rasputin* (ras-poo-teen), 
published in the U. S. last week, 
how the peasant monk. wove a 
“tangle of dark intrigue, egotisti- 
cal self-seeking, hysterical madness 
and vainglorious pursuit of power, 
which wrapped the throne in an 
impenetrable web and isolated the 
monarch from his people”; how in 
greasy boots he walked over the 
imperial parquets; how he gained 
almost complete mastery over the 
Tsar and Tsarina; how Prince Yus- 
supov and the Grand Duke Dimitri, 
murdered him in an attempt to de- 
liver the royal couple from _ his 
clutches and threw his body into 
the Neva from a bridge in Petro- 
grad. Most of this was known 
before (TIME, Dec. 6, 1926), but 
it is the first time that Prince 
Yussupov has told it in his own 
words, 


Describing Rasputin, Prince Yus- 
supov says: “He was of medium 
height, thickset, yet rather thin, 
with long arms. His big head was 
covered with an untidy tangle of 
hair. Above his forehead there 
was a bald patch which, as I sub- 
sequently learned, came .from a 
blow administered to him for 
horse stealing. He seemed to be 
about 40 years old. He was wear- 
ing a long coat, wide trousers and 
long boots. . - His whole bear- 
ing attracted attention; he appear- 
ed unconstrained in his move- 
ments, and yet there seemed to 
be something dissembled about 
him—something suspicious, coward- 
ly and searching.” 


Believing that to the influence 
of Rasputin all Russia’s misfor- 
tunes in the early part of the War 
could be traced, the author-prince 
tells of the formation of a con- 
spiracy to kill the monk: “Our 
house on the Moika was chosen 
as the place where the _ project 
was to be carried out. A suite of 
rooms there was being adapted 
for my own use and would serve 
our purpose better than anything 
else. My associations with Ras- 
putin would afford me an oppor- 
tunity of persuading him to come 
and visit me. 


“This decision caused me much 
heart searching. The prospect of 
inviting a man to my house with 
the intention of killing him horri- 
fied me. Whoever the man might 
be—even Rasputin, the incarnation 
of crime and vice—I could not 
contemplate without a shudder the 
part which I would be called upon 


*RaspuTin—Prince Felix Youssoupoff— 


Dial Press, ($5). 
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What about your foremen? 


Have your foremen a sensible incentive to keep 


up quality, high effectiveness of labor, and low 


cost of production? And have you an adequate 


measure of what your foremen should accomplish ? 


Wuart have you done to change your 
foremen from glorified workmen to 
productive executives? Have you 
given them a genuine opportunity to 
develop their men and themselves? 
Foremen are of key importance. 
Through them your policies are pre- 
sented to your employees. Is this 
presentation being made by men 
whose vision has been limited to the 
making of pieces in their departments? 


The Bedaux Principle of Human 
Power Measurement dignifies the 


foreman, compensates him on the right 
basis, and enables him to show his 


real worth and develop more worth. 
“Bedaux” does the same thing for 
other labor, direct and indirect. In 
doing so it reduces costs, and 
increases wages. The average reduc- 
tion in costs made by “Bedaux” in 
135 plants in every field of industry 
has been 20%! And at the same 
time the average increase in wages 
has been 15%! 

“Bedaux” achieves these remarkable 
savings by dealing with the human 
element alone, and without expense 
for new machinery or equipment. 
Let us give you details. 


The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


OF NEW YORK 
271 Madison Ave., New York City 
Douc tas S. Keocu, President 


OF ILLINOIS 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
ALBERT RAmonp, President 


OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cnarues W. Encutsn, President 


Cuas. E. Bepvaux, Ltp. 
Bush House, Aldwych, 
London, W. C. 2, England 


Devutscue Bepaux-GeseLiscuaFtT, M.B.H., 
Bahnhofstrasse 9, Handelshof, 
Hanover, Germany 


Socreta ITauiana Benaux, 
41, Via Carlo Alberto, 
Turin, Italy 
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to play—that of a host encompas- 
sing the death of his guest.” 

The following plan was agreed 
upon, according to the Prince: 
“On the day that Rasputin should 
choose to come to me, I was to 
call for him toward midnight, and 
drive him to the Moika in an open 
car with Dr. Lazovert as chauffeur. 
While Rasputin was drinking tea, 
I was to administer a solution of 
cyanide of potassium, which would 
cause his immediate death. His 
body was to be put into a sack, 
driven out of town and thrown 
into the water.” 

On the night of the murder 
a samovar of tea and a chocolate 
cake were placed on a small table. 
Dr. Lazovert, one of the conspira- 
tors, took some crystals of cyanide 
of potassium out of his pocket, 
crushed them, removed layers of 
the cake, sprinkled the poison, re- 
placed the layers. The scene was 
set. 

Rasputin ate greedily of the 
cake but it did not seem to affect 
him. He drank poisoned wine, 
seemingly without effect. “Play 
something cheerful. I like to hear 
you sing,” said the monk to his 
worried host, Prince Yussupov. He 
sang. 

Impatient, the Prince, according 
to his version of the affair, got 
hold of a revolver: “ ‘Where shall 
I shoot him,’ I thought. ‘Through 
the temple or through the heart.’” 
It was through the heart. 

But even then Rasputin did not 
die. Alarmed and amazed, Prince 
Yussupov called in the other con- 
spirators. Entering the room they 
saw the monk crawling across the 
floor “bellowing and snorting like 
a wounded animal.” Several more 
shots were fired and the body of 
the monk was tossed over the 
bridge, as planned. 


ITALY 


Grave Alice 


Benito Mussolini, Prime Minister 
of Italy, proud, erect and honored, 
bent low his manly form to kiss 
the hand of Miss Alice Longfellow, 


one of the three daughters of 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
the poet, of whom their father 
wrote: 


Grave Alice, and laughing Al- 
legra, 
And Edith with golden hair.* 


Grave Alice smiled with pleasure. 
She presented Il Duce with a copy 
of her father’s translation of 
Dante’s Divinia Commedia—a work 
that had aroused enthusiasm at 
Harvard in the 80’s and had given 
a great impulse to the study of 
Dante in the U. S. 


Signor Mussolini gravely thanked 
her for thus honoring him and, 





*“The Children’s Hour.” 
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in a cordial conversation, ex- 
pressed his great admiration for 
her poet-father. 


Fifth Anniversary 


“Blackshirts of all Italy!” Thus 
began a proclamation of Prime 
Minister Benito Mussolini on the 
occasion of the fifth anniversary of 
the Fascist march on Rome, Oct. 
28, 1922. In accordance with the 
Prime Minister’s recent decision, 
there was no public holiday—all 
Italy worked, except a few athletes 
who gave a demonstration in Rome. 
The real celebration, staged with 
the usual vigorous splendor, march- 
ings with flags, flamboyant rhetoric, 
was held two days later, on a 
Sunday. 

In his proclamation to the na- 
tion in general and the Fascisti in 
particular, Signor Mussolini said: 

“For the fifth time the date has 
come round which strikes a chord in 
all our hearts, kindles our hopes and 
humiliates everywhere our fainthearted 
enemies. With deeds, not words, we 
will celebrate it. 

“Railroads, roads, aqueducts, public 
buildings, land reclaiming enterprises 
and houses have been witnesses to 
the whole world how Fascismo trans- 
forms Italy and increases its strength 
in all fields. This review of our ob- 
stinate endeavor completed by the 
rally of all your legions in arms, 
is a solemn warning to any one 
hatching the folly of attempting to 
halt our march. 

“Blackshirts, the fifth year also 

closes with a formidable surplus on 
the credit side of the ledger. Some 
events among many entitle it to a 
place in the history of the Fascist 
regime: The victorious defense of 
the lira, the rent laws and the pro- 
mulgation of the labor charter. 

“New, great labors await us. But 
the Fascist regime does not retreat 
before difficulties. It faces and over- 
comes them. The events of the sixth 
year which begins tomorrow will prove 


it. 

“Blackshirts, as in the past ‘see it 
through’ must be our motto for the 
future. See it through with perfect 
discipline, absolute self-effacement. To 
perfect the instruments of the Fascist 
revolution, to multiply their strength, 
to temper their spirits for all future 
battles—these still are and ever will 
be the duties alike of leaders and 
followers. 

“Blackshirts of all our vigils, youths 
eager for even more vigorous trials, 
up with your muskets, your banners, 
for Fascist Italy! For all the goals 
which we will reach with the decided 
step of our undiminished faith, Fas- 
cisti of all Italy, alala!’’* 


RUMANIA 


More Carol-ings 


Birthday. At Sinaia, some 75 
miles north of Bucharest, capital 
of Rumania, in the Royal Palace, 
Michael I, World’s youngest king, 
celebrated the sixth anniversary of 
his birth. All year long he has 
been a good boy. His mother, Prin- 
cess Helene, wife of the errant and 
onetime Crown Prince Carol,- said 
so. And so blue-eyed “Mickey,” as 





*Kia, cia, alala! 


ia, Battle call of the 
Fascisti. 





he is called within the court, re- 
ceived lots of presents. It is usu- 
al to say that the little boy-king 
prefers his toys to his throne—that 
it is usual when newspaper corre- 
spondents have nothing else to say; 
for it is not to be supposed that 
a mere child has any feeling about 
a throne and therefore cannot have 
any predilections in that direction. 
On his birthday, certainly, his toys 
were his only thought. 

Arrest. The week’s Rumanian 
furore started when the prime min- 
ister, John Bratiano, the actual 
ruler of Rumania, caused one M. 
Manoilescu, onetime (1926-27) un- 
der-secretary of finance under the 
Averescu. government, to be ar- 
rested. M. Manoilescu was carry- 
ing five identical letters from Ex- 
Crown Prince Carol to the principal 
party chiefs in Rumania, including 
M. Bratiano, 

In addition M. Manoilescu car- 
ried a letter from the prince to his 
mother, Dowager Queen Marie, who 
was reported to have been greatly 
angered when informed that M. 
Bratino had dared to open it. Also, 
he was alleged to have with him 
a photostat of a document signed 
by his late father, King Ferdi- 
nand, in which it is said that the 
monarch advised M. Bratiano to re- 
call Carol if he showed signs of 
being worthy of trust. 

Onetime Prime Minister General 
Alexanderu Averescu announced his 
intention of defending his former 
subordinate, M. Manoilescu, in his 
trial before a court-martial, charged 
with high treason. 

Martial Law. News of the arrest 
caused great political excitement in 
the kingdom and _ especially in 
Transylvania, where the Carolists 
are most numerous. Declaring em- 
phatically that the dynasty question 
was settled and could not be re- 
opened, Prime Minister Bratiano 
proclaimed martial law throughout 
the land. All public building were 
occupied by troops, numerous ar- 
rests were made, the frontiers were 
closed, telephone and_ telegraph 
services were suspended and the 
censorship was tightened. News- 
papers reverted to their old cus- 
tom of leaving blank spaces in 
their columns in place of news for- 
bidden by the censors, no mention 
of the name of Carol, either orally 
or in writing, being permitted. Still, 
despite repeated official denials, a 


fierce agitation, centering about 
Carol’s return, was reported to be 
growing. 

Robbery. The. scene shifts to 
Paris, where, at No. 126 Boulevard 
Bineau, Neuilly, onetime Crown 
Prince Carol resides. Just. last 


week the Prince came home from 
his newly purchased villa in: the 
Orne Valley to discover that two 
weeks ago a considerable amount 
of his correspondence had _— been 
stolen. The fact that money and 
jewelry had not been touched 
argued a political theft, and it was 
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Francis J. Yawman 


Francis J. Yawman, Vice-President 
and General Sales Manager, Yawman 
& Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
makers of ‘‘Efficiency Desks,” and 
office, bank and library filing equip- 
ment, has found The Dictaphone 





superior to shorthand 
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“When I preach efficiency, I like to practise 
it,and I couldn’t if shorthand keptjamming 
on the brakes,” says this prominent execu- 
tive. Read his other comments, then try his 
methods yourself. 


“Ww AT, go back to shorthand! Not 
unless somebody steals all the 
Dictaphones. That's how I feel about 
it—and I’m not a novice at dictation. 
Commercial shorthand simply can’t 
match The Dictaphone for speed and 
accuracy, and when it comes to con- 
venience there’s no comparison. 


“Occasionally I have to dictate to a 
stenographer in some out-of-town 
office, when the inconvenience of 
shorthand becomes doubly apparent. 
{'m always conscious that someone is 
waiting, and this diverts my mind. It’s 
infinitely easier to concentrate with 
The Dictaphone.” 


Such statements from the Vice- 
President and General Sales Manager 
of a firm like the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company—themselves 
producers of equipment and systems to 
make office work more efficient — are 


“It has earned big 
dividends for 12 years” 
“I’d be badly handicapped without my Dictaphone,” 


asserts Francis J. Yawman, of ““Y and E” fame 


not to be taken lightly. He continues: 


“A big advantage of The Dictaphone 
is its convenience in getting memos, in- 
structions and ideas recorded. And 
with The Dictaphone it’s so easy to 
answer letters on first reading, thus 
insuring better replies, more promptly 
dispatched, and saving the time nec- 
essarily lost when letters are allowed 
to accumulate for some regular dicta- 
tion period set largely to accommodate 
a stenographic force."’ 


Florence Scanlon, Private Secretary 
to Mr. Yawman, declares, ‘‘In my 
responsible position I couldn't get half 
so much done if I relied solely on 
shorthand. I formerly transcribed 
Dictaphone cylinders, but I soon 
learned to dictate to The Dictaphone 
myself—the next logical step, as I see it. 


**Today I dictate for Mr. Yawman all 
correspondence for which I have the 
facts. I also handle much of his per- 
sonal business. I think every girl 
should learn the complete use of The 
Dictaphone. It is such a wonderful 
asset in any office.”’ 


DICTATE TO 
TAE DIC TAPAUNE 





and double your ability to get things done : 
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What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“Out sick, so my letters have to wait.” 


“If I could only dictate while it’s fresh 
in my mind.” 


“I’m forced to cut dictation short.” 
“She can’t help me with other things.” 


“If she could only take it as fast as I 
think.’ 


“It’s the ‘ring and wait’ system,” 
“She can’t get out all she’s taken.” 


That's enough! I'll send in the coupon 
below on general principles. 







Florence Scanlon 


Florence Scanlon, Private Secretary to Mr. 
Yawman, gives The Dictaphone full credit 
for aiding her rapid advancement to a most 
responsible position 


What’s Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:— 


“I’m sure he said that, but....” 

*“*No one else can read my notes.” 

“Those awful waits while he chats 
over the phone.” 

“Hours wasted while he’s in confer- 
ence.” 

“These endless notes make me dizzy.” 

“I’m nothing but a bell-hop.” 


**No time for real secretarial work.”’ 


That's enough! V’ll show him this trial 
offer right now. 


MAIL WITH 
YOUR LETTERHEAD 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
154 Nassau St., New York City 
CO) Please notify your nearest office to 
let me try the New Model 10 without 
obligation. 
(0 I want to read what leading execu- 
tives or secretaries Say about i increz asing 
their ability with The Dictaphone. 
Mail me FREE copy of your booklet, 
“What's Wrong with Shorthand?"’ 
Iam a Secretary 0 
Executive 1) (Check One) 


For Canadian inquiries, address Dictaphone Sales Corp., 
Ltd., 33 Melinda St., Toronto, Canada 
World-Wide Organization— 

T-» London, Paris, Brussels, Sydney, Shanghai, etc. 










































































Save YourEyes 


Dr. C. W. Trail says: — ‘‘When I 
am not using the Farrington, my “:*fe 
és using it; when my wife is not using 
ét, our 8-year old daughter is using it. 
Every home should have at least one.” 


Atl ast—a Long Felt Human Want is Filled by this 
great necessity—Dr. Farrington’s portable 
for the 


Reading Table “..; 


Conserves the Life of Your Eyes 


Here 1s the helper you have always needed. It saves 
your eyes—conserves your energy—insures correct 
posture—prevents eyestrain—permits concentration 
with real relaxation and absolute comfort. The 
FARRINGTON supports books, magazines, read- 
ing matter, typewriter, writing materials, etc., at 
just the right angle to insure correct vision, 
regardless of position. It will help everyone who 
reads, writes, draws, etc. 


IDEAL FOR CHILDREN 
Don’t let your child hump! It’s dangerous! & 
Eyestrain, distorted organs, curved spineand loa 
retardation of normal development results, é 
The Farrington compels correct posture. 


Students Delight In Its Use 
Prof.E.L. Eaton, Universi- Ab 
ty of Wis., says: “Jt is a 

joy to read a book of any 
size, resting easily in a 
rocking chair. Thousands 
will now have a new joy 
reading while resting.”” 
With the Farrington every 
one can increase their ca- 
pacity for mental effort. 


. J s * 
Sit right—read right—feel right 
Think what this means! Comfort, enjoyment, great- 
er mental and physical energies. Greater facility for 
the mechanics of reading and writing. Genuine re- 
laxation. The Farrington allows you to assume a 
comfortable position when reading, writing, etc. 


s * 

Indispensable to Invalids 

- *, Used with de- 
tachable metal 
legs for Reading 
in Bed by sick, 
invalid or crip- 
pled patient in 
home, hospi- 
tal or sanita- 
rium. Used 
> on beach 
or in the 
camp for 
eating, 
cards, etc. 
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7 Usable in so many ways 
Ideal Gift it will give many years of 
joyful service. Beautifully finished. Light weight 
(less than 48 ozs.) sturdily constructed, portable, 
folds to 1 inch. Size 12x18 inches. A handsome 
piece of furniture adjustable to any position. 
rices 


Styles and Prepaid 
1. Natural Finish 
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6. Genuine Mahogany .__- 9.50 
Special detachable legs for read- 
Note: 


ing, writing or eating in bed as 
shown above $1.00 extra. 

? T 5.) Just tell us the style 
Order Now on 5 Days Trial Contre? Your —_ 
rr on"* wi e ship; re tly, 
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will refund your money. Just enclose your check or in- 
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The Farrington Company 
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assumed in diplomatic circles that 
the Rumanian Consulate knew 
more about the stealing than it was 
willing to confess. 


It appeared that Carol’s valet, 
knowing his master’s fiery temper, 
had concealed all knowledge of the 
theft. He had, two weeks previ- 
ously, he said, been accosted on the 
street by an extraordinarily good- 
looking young woman. She had 
invited him to dine and presumably 
to wine. He accepted the invita- 
tion. ... Next morning, the valet 
continued, he woke up with a bad 
headache to discover that the cor- 
respondence, including his own, was 
gone. His letters were subsequent- 
ly returned, except one which con- 
tained the names of people who 
had visited the Prince at his Orne 
Villa. 


Rumors. Many rumors circulated. 
One was that Prince Stirbey, great 
and good friend of Dowager Queen 
Marie, had several times carried 
letters for her to Paris. 

It was also said that the Ru- 
manian government had politically 
and officially hinted to the 
Government of France that it would 
be glad if Prince Carol were re- 
moved from French soil, pointing 
out that it was anomalous for the 
Republic to harbor a Prince who 
was plotting against a friendly 
state. 

Hearing this, it was said that 
Prime Minister Benito Mussuloni of 
Italy had forthwith wired to Prince 
Carol offering him asylum _ on 
Italian soil, the inference of course 
being that Italy’s aspirations in 
the Balkans would benefit if Carol 
were recalled to Rumania as King. 

Last week, it was reported that 
Princess Helene and Prince Carol 
would meet in Florence, Italy, 
some time during this month. This 
was intended to be construed that 
the royal couple had decided to be- 
come reconciled, which event would, 
according to this interpretation, 
foreshadow the early return to 
Bucharest of Prince Carol. 


Significance. Censorship veiled 
conditions in Rumania to such an 
extent that prognostication seems 
impossible. However, it is known 
that disatisfaction in that country 
is such that all the opposition par- 
ties are only too glad to hang their 
hats on the Carolist peg in order 
to oust Prime Minister Bratiano and 
what they call his corrupt regime. 
The Carolist movement in Rumania 
may be seen, therefore, in the light 
of an anti-Bratiano rather than a 
pro-Carol move. If this be true, 
anything may happen, and not the 
least possible is the recall of the 
onetime Crown Prince. 


GREECE 


Shot 

Surrounded by soldiers, police 
and sombre-coated civilians, Pres- 
ident Paul Doundouriotis, 72, pup- 


pet president of Greece, descended 
the steps of the town hall in 
Athens, well satisfied with his ad- 
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dress to the Congress of Mayors, 
pompous, rotund, lean, from every 
municipality in the Republic of the 
Hellenes, otherwise Greece. 


At the foot of these steps the 
presidential car awaited. As the 
hoary president, hero of the Greece- 
Turkish Wars of 1897 and 1912-13, 
entered the automobile, a young 
man, one Zafioios Goussios, ap- 
proached with apparent intent to 
serve a petition upon the chief ex- 
ecutive. Policemen beamed pa- 
ternally. The president was so 
democratic that anybody could ap- 
proach him, thought they. Yes, 
indeed, all Athens was accustomed 
to seeing him walk the _ street, 
quite alone, and often a stranger 
would salute him and perhaps pass 
a few words about this and that. 


But M. Goussios, approaching 
the car from the front, of a sud- 
den changed his mind, or appeared 
to do so, and instead of producing 
the expected petition, whipped out 
a revolver and fired through the 
windshield at the aged president. 
Smiles on the faces of policemen 
faded instantly. Before the as- 
sailant could pull the trigger twice 
a dozen strong arms of the law 
had siezed him. Soldiers, alarmed 
by the shot, became rigid, threw 
a cordon around the would-be as- 
sassin to prevent his being torn 
asunder by the infuriated mob. 


Fortunately, the president es- 
caped serious injury. The bullet 
passed through his hat and grazed 
his right temple, splintering the 
bone. He was immediately driven 
to the hospital, where he was able 
to walk to the operating room. His 
face suffered minor cuts from the 
splintered glass. His condition 
was said to be satisfactory, but 
the Athenians worried over him 
fearing that the shock would be 
more than his age could stand. 


TURKEY 


Census 


Profoundest silence lay over all 
Turkey like a pall of death. Not 
a train ran. Not a boat sailed. 
Not an airplane flew. Not a fac- 
tory hummed. Not a siren shrieked, 
nor a whistle blew. Men neither 
toiled nor did they sweat. In the 
cities the streets were deserted, 
except for a _ privileged few. 
Street cars did not run, shops were 
closed, automobiles were garaged. 
From Constantinople at the Golden 
Horn, along the length of the 
Bosporus, flanked by its minarets 
and white domes, diurnal scene of a 
thousand scurrying ships, all was 
silent as the graveyard. 

The Turkish Republic was hold- 
ing its first census.. From the first 
streak of dawn to the last shadow 
of dusk all citizens were ordered 
to’ remain within their doors; none 
might venture out unless with an 
official permit. All day long 50,000 
census’ takers, accompanied’ by 
police and soldiers, counted heads, 
took names, ages, religions, profes- 
sions, native languages spoken, ex- 
amined for health and applied sim- 
ple educational tests, while the 
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suspicious populace, quietly submit- 
ting to the inquisition, wondered if 
all the counting of heads was to 
assist the taxgatherer in his un- 
welcome rounds. 

For two years the Government 
prepared for the event and, in or- 
der to overcome the passive oppo- 
sition of the people, it was de- 
cided to hold the census on Friday, 
Moslem rest day, and to keep every 
man, woman & child at home. 

On the whole the day was spent 
pleasantly enough, families finding 
amusement in shouting to each 
other across the streets, joking and 
laughing, while the children invent- 
ed new games and, without fear, 
postured insultingly at their ene- 
mies, 


BOLIVIA 
Black Ballot 


Four men convicted of assassin- 
ating (in 1917) General José Man- 
uel Pando, onetime (1899-1904) 
President of Bolivia, were gathered 
together at La Paz to draw lots 
to see who among them should die 
for the crime. Loud and long did 
the daughters of the murdered man 
cry out that all four were guilty. 
But the court directed that the lot- 
tery proceed. Three white and one 
black ballot were placed into a 
black hat—the black one signified 
death. 

The four prisoners, amid hyster- 
ical excitement in the court, calm- 
ly put their hands into the hat and 
withdrew their ballot, stoical re- 
signation imprinted upon their fea- 
tures. Twenty-eight-year-old Al- 
fredo Jauregui, youngest of the 
quartet, blanched—he drew the 
black ballot. Fiercely protesting 
his innocence, he called upon the 
court to hasten his execution by a 
firing squad, saying that he would 
not appeal. 

But the court was moved ‘to 
anguish; it was announced that 
President Hernando Siles would be 
asked for a pardon for him. 


JAPAN 


Women’s Rights 


“A wish! A wish!” cried a be- 
sandaled, be-kimonoed woman to 
His Imperial Majesty Emperor 
Hirohito as his automobile slowed 
up to enter the palace gates. Stal- 
wart police seized her; the Em- 
peror passed on. 

Investigation showed the woman 
to be a member of a patriotic so- 
ciety, the Miyazaki, concerned with 
obtaining female suffrage. She had, 
she admitted, been much _ irked 
when government officials had pre- 
vented her from voting by proxy 
for her husband. She, therefore, had 
resolved to ask the Emperor “with 
reverence” to accord patriotic 
women the same political rights as 
enjoyed by men. 
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HEN knighthood was in flower, 


messages of state were carried by 
heralds. “ “ “& 


The higher the rank of the 
sender, the more impressive was 
the attire of the herald. In fact, to send a herald who 
didn’t “measure up” would have been a distinct reflec- 
tion on the sender, and an affront to the person addressed. 

The herald of our times is the business letterhead. 
Like the herald of medieval days, your letterhead helps 
to indicate to people the rank and importance of your 
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business. “ “ re “ re 

No matter how well they know you, no matter how 
long they have done business with you, their estimate 
of your business is inevitably raised —or lowered — by 
your letterhead. “ w “ “ “ 


There is no finer paper for business letterheads than 
Old Hampshire Bond. Your letters deserve the better 
appearance and added dignity that Old Hampshire 


will give them. « w “ w w 


Write us for examples of business letterheads on 
Old Hampshire Bond. Then talk with your printer 


or stationer. “ w re re w 


Hild ainpshive 


Bond 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table” 
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The 
Bowing Acquaintance 
That Turns Into 
Fast Friendship 


Are you well acquainted with the 
magazine which David Belasco calls 
“One of my most valued vistor-friends 
—always sprightly and understand- 
ing”? 


You can learn, as thousands 
of others have learned, how 
TueatrRE Arts Montuiy 
forecasting the future, dis- 
cussing the present, keeping 
alive the best in the past of 
the theatre, will vastly in- 
crease your enjoyment of 
every book you read or play 
you see. Its contributors are 
the most important writers 
and critics of the day; its com- 
ment is lively, concise, vital 
and authoritative. Each issue 
is a book on the theatre, with 
25 illustrations—well worth 
the small price of a year’s 
subscription—$4.00. 


If you wish to see a sample copy, 
send us this advertisement with 
| 
your name and address. 


THEATRE ARTS. 
MONTHLY 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A World-Wide 
Reputation 


“” 


What thousands of users 
ee know of Kermath per- 
formance and what they 
say in praise of that performance is the 
solid bed rock upon which the good name 
of Kermath is founded. It is an enduring 
and time-tried reputation that has been 
built around Kermath through its many 
years of manufacture. 


Let us help you in the selection 
of the proper power plant for 
your craft. Our advice is free. 
Illustrated catalog will be sent 
on request, 


3 to 150 H. P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5875 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario. 


New York Display Rooms—50 W. 17th St., 
New York City. 


“A Kermath 
Always Runs” 








THE THEATRE 





New Plays in Manhattan 


Escape. To John Galsworthy’s 
products respects must be paid; to 
Winthrop Ames’ productions re- 
spects must be paid. The deepest 
respects in this Galsworthy-written, 
Ames-produced drama were paid to 





LESLIE HOWARD 
Worthy of Galsworthy 


Actor Leslie Howard, slim English- 
man who is more than likely to be 
found in the creations of such froth 
blowers of the drama as P. G. 
Wodehouse and Frederick Lonsdale. 
For Messrs. Galsworthy and Ames 
he has turned murderer, and he 
goes through parts of the play, his 
normally immaculate countenance 
grimy with sweat and an uncut 
beard. 

To defend a woman, this char- 
acter knocks a policeman down in 
the first scene, unwittingly killing 
him. He is jailed for five years, 
and spends the rest of the play’s 
nine scenes fleeing his jailers and 
his destiny. He evades the jailers 
but cannot dodge himself; in the 
final scene he gives himself up to 
the pursuers to prevent a clergy- 
man from shielding him by telling a 
lie. He has been at various times 
in the piece a murderer, a thief, a 
beggar, but throughout a gentle- 
man. His finer nature traps him. 

The play is short (out at 10:30) 
and chopped small in_ episodes. 
These waits weaken interest. Mr. 
Ames’ excellent staging is not so 
excellent as usual. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
thesis is engrossing in a faintly in- 
hibited fashion. “Gentleman wor- 
ship” is a cult most of the U. S. 
envies, tries to copy, fails perhaps 
to understand. For almost any 
U. S. actor, the part would have 





Green Goddess, 
etc. 


*Will Shakespeare, The 
Old English, The Mikado, 
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been impossible; for Mr. Howard 
it is a goal unerringly achieved. 


The Taming of the Shrew devel- 
ops into a pretty feeble farce along 
toward the latter half, but up to 
that time, perhaps unto the end, 
a normal U. S. citizen will enjoy 
this version of it more than any 
other he has ever seen. The piece 
is played in the trimmest of modern 
clothes and plainly marked “Talk 
—do not recite, intone, pant, blow.” 
It is as clear as a cinema subtitle; 
clearer. The plot is concentrated 
in the name; a villainously bad 
tempered woman is bewildered, wed, 
cowed by a big beautiful brute. 
Basil Sidney, who played Hamlet 
in modern clothes first for Man- 
hattan, acted the tamer ably, 
though he appeared a trifle over- 
conscious of his bigness, beauty, 
brutality. Mary Ellis, the shrew, 
battled gamely and gave in irre- 
sistibly. Their troupe is excellent 
and the laughs resound, particu- 
larly from those who think Shakes- 
peare highbrow. Among the mod- 
ern accessories: a carpet sweeper, 
short skirts, silk hats, goggles, a 
radio, an electric heater, revolver 
shots, an automobile, a flashlight 
photograph. 


If. Lord Dunsany’s dream play, 
much read in schools and seldom 
played, appeared last week. A 
meagre English wage earner dis- 
appears over the hills of dreams 
into an Eastern lanc. He murders 
the ruler; rules in his stead; smiles 
at his consort, a fair but evil- 
tempered English girl. She plots 
his death with an envious sheik; 
he escapes through a secret door; 
awakes; relieved that life is monot- 
onous, secure. This difficult, often 
beautiful fantasy was given by the 
resolute group that is left from the 
defunct Neighborhood Playhouse.* 
They gave it well on an obviously 
limited expense account. Why it 
has never been given by a com- 
mercial manager in Manhattan be- 
came apparent; it is only inter- 
mittently interesting to the audi- 
ence. 


Immoral Isabella? There is a 
salty ballad men sing when they 
are drunk in which Christopher Co- 
lumbus pleads noisily for ships and 
car-go; for which he promises Isa- 
bella, queen of Spain, to bring her 
back Chicago. This play is writ- 
ten in the same spirit, but without 





*Producers of many notable artistic, and 
occasional financial successes—The Dybbuk, 
The Little Clay Cart, Grand Street Follies, 


etc. After cheerfully losing money for 


many seasons, their backers this year with- 
drew ; the acting group nevertheless amassed 
some capital and started for themselves. 
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mariner are represented as in love 
with one another, much to the regal 
irritation of Kind Ferdinand; cos- 
tumed in his nightie. The queen 
is a teaser; one never knows 
whether her love was lewd or 
purely playful. The King sends 
Columbus off toe discover America 
just too soon. These ponderous 
problems are interpreted, well 
enough, by Frances Starr and Reg- 
inald Mason. There is a joke about 
the Nights of Columbus. 


The Mulberry Bush. Dramatist 
Edward Knoblock discusses divorce 
with some sagacity, some wit, and 
rare indelicacy. Gathered into one 
rowdy, evening are a _ mutually 
cheerful man and the wife from 
whom he plans severance, his mis- 
tress and his fiancée. The quad- 
rangle is finally solved in the 
wife’s bedroom with plans for the 
divorce melting in the pink mists of 
rediscovery. Claudette Colbert, 
adding to her role such an atmos- 
phere of skillful sex appeal that 
she seems almost miscast as a lady, 
acts the wife as best she can; 
James Rennie, terse, the husband. 


The Love Call. Arizona, a 
melodrama which flourished in 1900, 
is now set to music. A bevy of 
not so weatherbeaten song and 
dance men; a pretty prima donna; 
dauntless officers; and a team of 
Mexican dancers pick their way 
melodiously through the onetime 
thunderous plot. Fair music, fairer 
chorus girls scarcely compensate 
for a deadly lack of laughter. 


The Wasps’ Nest. Deep in a 
lonely forest stood a haunted 
house. No one ever came near 
it until the night this play was 
produced. Then there came two 
train bandits, a southern gentle- 
woman, a low comedy Negress, a 
skinflint, a town bum, a_ lovely 
girl, a lover and four other friends 
and enemies of theirs. Scarcely 
any of them knew anyone else 
was there; all were caused much 
uneasiness by noises of others 
seeking lost papers, pouncing on 
each other, shooting, screaming. 
Members of the cast not on salary 
included an apparition shooting up 
through the floor, a spectre over 
the fireplace, a skeleton jigging in 
an open closet. Parts of it were 
fairly funny. 


Behold This Dreamer looks at 
each © of its auditors, quizzical, 
mocking, and asks if he is mad. 
Behind this look is the tale of a 
man who went to an insane asylum 
and found happiness. He was not 
sure that he was mad; sure he 
did not love his wife. His father- 
in-law, a successful manufacturer 


the humor. The Queen and the 





of brushes, thought that not lov- 
ing his wife was proof that he 
was mad; that he hated the brush 
factory further evidence; had him 
committed. Indulging his artistic 





CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
- . - adds to her role. 
(See col. 1) 


dreams in the asylum he painted a 
masterpiece, was proudly extricated 
by the brush man; hated home life; 
went back to the asylum. 

This is not a new idea, this 
blurred boarder line between the 
dreamer and the daft. As thus 
discussed it is sometimes ingen- 
iously interesting. Glen Hunter 
is the star. Patricia O’Hearn is 
startlingly good as the yammering 
= The title is from Genesis 


Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in 
the light of metropolitan criticism, 
seem most important. 


SERIOUS 


Civic REPERTORY THEATRE—Eva 
Le Gallienne’s intrepid revelation 
of a cycle of good shows @ $1.65.* 


AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE—A 
rare sample of Henrik Ibsen rever- 
ently revived by Walter Hampden. 

Porcy—Song, sunshine and the 
shadow of death among Negroes 
near the Charleston docks. 

THe Letrer—Katharine Cornell 
a major murderess in a minor 


murder play by W. Somerset 
Maugham. 


Ir—Reviewed in this issue. 
EscAPpE—Reviewed in this issue. 


MELODRAMA 


INTERFERENCE—Some very nice 
English people solve a very nasty 
murder. 


THE TRIAL OF Mary Ducan— 





*Box office prices for popular drama are 
usually $3.85; some times $4.40. Some 
musical shows get $6.60 per orchestra seat. 
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Christmas Shopping 
is as Easy as 


it Looks 


Do it at your desk! 


Tuis man has discovered the secret 
of easy Christmas shopping. He used 
to dread it—put it off until at least 
December 22nd. Then he dashed into 
the hurrying masses of Christmas shop- 
pers, tramped for weary hours, and at 
last in desperation picked out the things 
nearest at hand. 


And finally emerged, tired and dis- 
satisfied, with a lot of conventional gifts 
that had cost him more than he in- 
tended. 


Now he gets our catalog, a very 
“Treasure House”? of 5792 Christmas 
Gifts, compiled by experts in gift selec- 
tion; sits at his desk and leisurely turns 
its pages and picks out his Christmas 
gifts. In an hour it is all done. He has 
selected presents for Mother, Aunt Mary, Sally 
and Bob, most of the things for the children, 
and the gifts for the folks back home. And 
each one seems an inspiration. He simply 
writes or dictates the order and sends a check 
for the amount. His gifts have cost him only 
what he wished to pay, and they show an origi- 


nality that will prove a happy surprise to the 
folks. 


How do you do your Christmas shopping? 
Do you really enjoy the annual nightmare 
with its hours of searching and its unlooked-for 
expense? For, if you do not, you can have this 
same relief. Just write, or fill out the coupon 
and mail it today for our free catalog of 168 
pages, a book that hundreds of busy men have 
come to depend upon as the easiest and quickest 
method of shopping. 


DANIEL LOW’S 


CHRISTMAS BOOK 
OF UNUSUAL GIFTS 


Clip Coupon—Send for your copy today 


DANIEL LOW & CO. : 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver aud Gift Wares 
267 Essex Street, Salem Mass. 


Please send me a FREE copy of the new 168 
page Daniel Low catalog at once, with no obliga- 
tion to me. 









Most Men Shave 


the Wreng Way 


They use, a blade a few times, 
throw it away and use a new 
one. That's wrong! They don't 
get nearly as good a shave with 
the new blade as they would if 
they stropped it before the first shave 
Then they put up with a second, third 
and fourth rate shave on the second, 
third and fourth days. And finally they 
throw away a perfectly good blade with 
a lot of good shaves in it. 

A Twinplex Stropper would completely 
change the shaving ideas of these men 
(Maybe you are one of them.) A few 
turns and Twinplex puts an edge on a 
new blade that is a dream for smooth 
shaving. And ten seconds stropping 
each day before shaving will make that 
one new blade shave marvelously for 
weeks and weeks. 

You'll find Twinplex will make shaving 
easier, quicker, cleaner and vastly more 
comfortable. You can now buy a 
Iwinplex for as little as $2.50—less 
than a year’s saving on blade purchases 
Other Twinplex models $3.50 and $5.00. 


Send For Stropped FREE Blade 


Name your razor and we will send you 
a stropped blade free. We would just 
like to show you what Twinplex can do 
to a new blade. 

TWINPLEX SALES CO. 
1669 Locust St., St. Louis 
New York ge __ 
Montreal : . 


Chicago 
London 








Americans, blunt, investigate an- 
other nasty murder. 
THE Sprer—Murder—this time 
under a magician’s management. 
DracuLA—The murder of a 
ghoul. 


BroaDway—Murder_ for profit 
back stage at a Manhattan night 
club. 


FUNNY 


THE COMMAND TO Love—Euro- 
pean diplomacy with its hair 
down; no child’s play. 

THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY— 
The fable in slang of a couple of 
vaudeville vagrants in the small 
town hotel business. 

BuRLESQUE—Beneath the grease- 
paint with a troupe of burlesque 
artists. 

THE Roap To RoMe—Where in 
Hannibal falls instead of Rome. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW— 
Reviewed in this issue. 


MUSICAL 
The utterly irresponsible will 
enjoy: Hit the Deck, Night in 


Spain, The Mikado, Chauve-Souris, 
Good News, Manhattan Mary. 
Notes 

Tallulah Bankhead lay ill in 
Paris. Leaving London to buy some 
clothes over the week-end, the U.S. 
actress who has been such a great 
success in England for severai 
years was shocked severely when 
she heard reports of what had hap- 
pened at the Lyric Theatre during 
her absence. Into her part in The 
Garden of Eden (a recent Manhat- 
tan failure) stepped one Miss Wil- 
ford, New Zealand actress, pre- 
viously unknown. So struck was 
the London audience by her per- 
formance that they kept her bowing 
before the curtain for ten minutes. 


Vienna attends what some de- 
scribe as a new Merry Widow. Ed- 
mund §S. Eysler has composed 


Goldene Meisterin (Gold Mistress) ; 
Betty Fischer, long lauded star of 
Viennese operettas, sings it. There 
is a waltz, a drinking song a 
comedy nobleman. The theatre is 
jammed. 


Chicago is pleased with Lulu 
Belle, Negro courtesan success 
which ran through many Manhat- 
tan months, Critics complain that 
Lenore Ulric is plump. 





MEDICINE 








Nobel Prize 


Through the wards of the Gen- 
eral Hospital at Vienna, a tall, 
grey doctor proceeds. His should- 
ers are stooped from age and 
work. : Behind him follow 20 to 
30 other doctors. They have come 
from all countries to attend his 
clinic.. Many are from the U. S., 


taking postgraduate work, for, 
although the U. S. has _ better 
laboratories than any _ abroad, 


Vienna maintains 
clinical research. 

The tall, old doctor stops at a 
patient slumped in a wheel chair 
He lifts the patient’s dull face by 
the chin and turns to the visitors 
The loose ends of his black string 
tie, which he always wears in 
a bow, flop about as he explains 
the case. “This man,” he says 
in effect, “is in the early stages 
of paresis.* The paralysis has not 
advanced hopelessly. By injecting 
into his blood the germs of malaria 
or serum from the blood of people 


its prestige for 


sick with malaria, we will stop 
the spread of the syphilis. The 
malaria toxins, in some way not: 


yet conclusively proved, counteract 
the toxins of syphilitic spirochetes. 
We have patients so treated who 
for ten years now have been able 
to live and work normally. With- 





*Disease resulting from syphilis. 








Luxury Cruises 


Panama Canal 


Three 
of Recreation and Romance by the luzuri- 
ous oil-burning turbine sleamer 


Glorious 


VEENDAM 


JANUARY 28th and MARCH 17th, 1928 


16 days each, visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana 


and Nassau—$230 up. 
FEBRUARY 15th, 1928—28 DAYS 
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Last week Bayard Vieller, play- 
wright, tore up a manuscript. It 
was a dramatization of Elmer Gan- 
try which might, he felt, offend the 

| clergy who might, he felt, get after 
his present prosperous play The | 
Trial of Mary Dugan. Faint mur- | 
murs have been recently heard that | 
Mary Dugan is immoral. The 
clergy have ways of getting things 
investigated. Playwrights, too, | 
have ways of getting themselves, 
their plays, and the profitable mur- 
murs that their plays are immoral 
in the newspapers. 


Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La Guayraand 
Caracas (Venezuela), Trinidad, Barbados, Marti- 
nique, St Thomas, Porto Rico, Bermuda—$385 up. 
Cruise faresinclude comprehensive shore excursions, 
carefully arranged and carried out by the Frank 
Tourist Company. 
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out this malaria treatment they 
probably would be insane or dead.” 

The visitors know that the old 
doctor has been using fever-caus- 
ing toxins to treat paralysis since 
1887; that since 1919 his malaria 
method has been in wide use. 

The old man appears at the 
University of Vienna to lecture to 
classes in neurology and psychiatry. 
When he enters the lecture room 
the students salute him by stand- 
ing. In a soft, kindly voice and 
with simple terms he explains that 
in paresis the spirochetes attack 
first the meninges (covering of the 
brain). Later they ulcerate’ the 
front lobes of the brain. Paralysis 
results. Attacks of malaria seem 
to cure the ulcers. A _ paretic 
patient can never be completely 
cured. 

The students regret that their 
professor is 70 years old this year 
and by a University of Vienna 
rule must retire. Another’ rule 
allows him a year of grace. 

The doctor-professor is Julius 
Wagner von Jauregg, who last 
week received the 1927 Nobel Prize 
in Medicine for his malaria treat- 
ment* of paresis. 


Mechanical Larynx 


Senator Thomas Coleman du 
Pont of Delaware, last week in- 
valid at the Manhattan Eye, Ear & 
Throat Hospital, has had his vocal 
cords cut out. But he will be able 
to speak by means of a mechanical 
larynx. 

Senator du Pont’s throat was dis- 
eased from a “throat ulcer.” For 
this he consulted Dr. John E. 
Mackenty, senior surgeon at the 


‘Manhattan hospital, who is famed 


for his technique in operations on 
cancer of the throat. Dr. Mackenty 
excised Senator du Pont’s_ vocal 
cords, larynx and part of his 
tongue and windpipe. So that the 
senator could breathe, Dr. Mac- 
kenty cut a hole in the front wall 
of his neck and to it fastened the 
upper rim of his windpipe. 

Similar operations have been 
done on about 600 U. S. people now 
living. They respire through their 
throat opening. To prevent inhal- 
ing of dust and dirt, the hole is 
screened with gauze which a soft 
rubber ring holds in place. 

Those people are dumb, for they 
lack vocal cords. The vocal cords 
are two short bands of muscles 
that cross the larynx. In breath- 
ing air passes between the cords. 
To make sounds, the cords assume 
varying tensions; the passing air 
makes them vibrate; vowel sounds 





*Starting from his discoveries, doctors 
are experimenting with malaria to treat 
tuberculosis. In the Leipzig Zeitschrift fur 
Tuberkulose, O. Weselko writes that the 
treatment is lasting. The body is made able 
to resist the tuberculosis germs. But in the 
London Journal of Tropical Medicine & 
Hygiene, M. Freiman writes that in dis- 
tricts where malaria is prevalent, patients 
apparently free from tuberculosis, often 


after they had contracted malaria, suddenly 
showed acute signs of tuberculosis. On 
the other hand, consumptives with malaria 
grew worse and often died. 














result: the palate acts as a sound- 
ing board, the mouth as a res- 
onance chamber. In talking the 
palate, tongue, teeth and lips mod- 
ify vocal sounds into speech. 

To enable such voiceless people 
to speak, Dr. Mackenty, at the 
Vanderbilt Clinic, Manhattan, early 
in 1925 displayed a device made 
for him by Dr. Harvey Fletcher 
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He consulted Mackenty. 


SENATOR DU 


and Clarence E. Lane of the West- 
ern Electric-American Telephone & 
Telegraph laboratories. The appar- 
atus consists of a small cylinder 
about the size of a man’s pipe 
bowl. From the bottom reaches a 
flexible rubber tube which at will 
is attached to the opening in the 
cripple’s throat. From the top ex- 
tends a pipe stem, intended to be 
held deep in the mouth. The cyl- 
inder contains a _ vibrating dia- 
phram of rubber. As air is 
breathed over this diaphragm a 
sound results; moving tongue, lips, 
teeth and palate alter such sound 
into syllables, words, talk. Enun- 
ciation is clear, although mono- 
tone. 


At Bellevue 


The scene at the admitting ward 
of New York’s Bellevue Hospital 
is one that haunts prowlers about 
the city. Mansard windows look 
down from a great grey building 
at a quadrangle dismal even in 
daytime. Four or five ambulances 
are always in the court; the am- 
bulance surgeons (hospital internes 
in wrinkled white) fidgeting in and 
out of the admitting ward. 

The ward has the smell of soiled 
bandages, disinfectants and decay, 
It was opened in 1869 when New 
York established the first ambu- 
lance service in the U. S. _ Its 
building, for decades muggy and 
stuffy, is older. De Witt Clinton, 
onetime (1803-15) Mayor of New 
York, laid the cornerstone in 1811. 
Grass spread about it then; the 
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NOTED specialist 
points out in the nation’s 
leading medical journal that 
The Glen Springs is one of 
the few health resorts offer- 
ing the potent Nauheim 
Baths under highly skilled 
medical supervision. And 
this beautiful Spa, un- 
matched in scenic loveli- 
ness, has for four decades 
been known as The Ameri- 
can Nauheim because it 
contains the only natural 
Nauheim springs in Amer- 
ica—unexcelled even by 
the great European water- 
ing places. For the pleasure 
seeker The Glen Springs 
offers outdoor sports all the 
year round. A delicious 
cuisine. Music and dancing. 
The baths and other treat- 
ments are especially suit- 
able for heart, circulatory, 
kidney and nutritional dis- 
orders, rheumatism, gout 
and obesity. Write for 
illustrated booklets to W. 
E. Leffingwell, President, 
Watkins Glen, New York. 


GLEN SPRINGS 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
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The Shoe thats Different 


HERE is no substitute for foot com- 

fort. And without it, smartness in 
style is worthless. That Foot-Joy shoes 
accomplish both style and comfort is a 
fact, attested by letters from thousands 
of men all over the country. 
This comfort is the result of more than a study 
of foot construction. Men walk today constantly 


on concrete, tile, cement and marble floors and 
walks. Foot-Joy Shoes are designed to give the 
proper foundation. to meet this unnatural: con- 
dition. And so, men write us enthusiastically of 
Foot-Joy comfort. “I wouldn’t know I had feet 
at 5 o’clock at night” is a phrase encountered in 
letter after letter. . 

Permit .us to send you the Foot-Joy booklet 
showing smart shoe styles for all occasions for 
sport, street and formal wear. 


FIELD & FLINT CO., Brockton, Mass. 


The above statement is just as true of Foot- 
Joy Shoes for Women. Write for information. 
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East River was a pleasant pros- 
pect. Now all is grime and noise. 


No one knows how many sick, 
mangled and dead people have been 
brought into the admitting ward. 
Since 1902 the number has been 
1,442,747. Another 1,750,000 have 
gone in for minor injuries. When 
an amateur writer shot Novelist 
David Graham Phillips in 1911, an 





GATTI & JERITZA 
The scene was familiar. 


(See Music) 


ambulance took the body from a 
sidewalk near the old Princeton 
club and carried it to the admit- 
ting ward. 

Last week the ward was empty. 
Hospital officials had opened a 
spick & span one in a new building 
on the quadrangle.* They hunted 
a key to fasten the doors. There 
was no key. The doors during 58 
years had never been locked. 








MUSIC 








The Metropolitan Begins 


Not on Fifth Avenue, not on 
Park, nor on Otto H. Kahn’s 57th 
St. site, but on Broadway in the 
shabby brick building that has 
housed it these 44 years, the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company began 
last week a new season. The 
scene was familiar: the line from 
the box office curling halfway 
round the block; taxis snarling at 
one another, limousines haughtily 
shouldering their way through; 
crowded lobbies and scalpers ask- 
ing $50 apiece for seats from last- 
minute bidders; Thomas J. Bull, 
silk-hatted, correct, taking tickets 
at the door he has tended for 37 
years; General Manager Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, hands in his pock- 
ets, stealing in among the standees 


*One by one the city is replacing Belle- 
vue’s buildings with new ones properly 
equipped. 
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to take the temperature at the 
beginning of his 20th season.* 
Turandot was the opera. The 
expensive Maria Jeritza starred as 
the long-nailed Princess lusting for 
blood. Beautiful, cold as a north- 
ern light, she drew suitors from 
near & far, asked them her three 
deadly riddles, smacked her lips 
when they failed and ordered their 











































execution. Came the Unknown 
Prince (Tenor Giacomo  Lauri- 
Volpi) who, prompted by love, 


guessed loudly & right, won her 
iciest fury in return. The duel 
went on: Let her discover his 
identity before daybreak if she 
would be released from the contract 
of her own making. Ruthlessly, 
murderously, she probed her _ in- 
vestigation, but midnight and the 
warm beauty of the Palace Garden 
took the Unknown One’s part, won 
her, led her to trumpet his name 
as Love to all Peking. 

Critics praised the players, com- 
mended Mr. Gatti, for his first- 
night choice, reiterated old opinions 
that the opera itself is of medi- 
ocre musical worth, dazzlingly 
theatrical. 

The New House. Two years ago, 
Chairman Otto Kahn of the Opera 
Board, bought a plot on 57th 
Street, paid, it is said, $3,000,000 
for it, offered it to the Metro- 
politan for just what he paid. 
Last spring the site was seemingly 
approved. Architects Benjamin 
Wistar Morris and Joseph Urban 
were appointed. The new house 
was promised for the _ season 
1928-29. But the recent publica- t 
tion of Architect Urban’s ideas by 
Editor Deems Taylor of Musical 
America brought the announcement (4 
that no site had been decided on, @ 

5 





no plans approved. A committee 
of five trustees—R. Fulton Cutting, 
John Pierpont Morgan, Cornelius 
N. Bliss Jr., Robert S. Brewster 
and De Lancey Kountze—was 
chosen to investigate other possi- 
ble locations. Fifth Avenue was 
suggested, also Park, Bryant Park 
in back of the Library and Cen- 
tral Park South. But the associa- 
tions governing these sites are 
opposed. A new opera house, it 
seems, is undesirable where it 
might endanger traffic congestion, 
establish a precedent for building 
theatres in non-theatrical districts, 
keep business houses open at night. 
The Committee awaits Mr. Mor- 
gan’s return from Europe. Wheth- 
er or not the new house will be 
ready next year is now a matter 
of conjecture. Whether or not the 
Company can retain the support of 
Mr. Kahn in spite of continuous 
opposition from some of its di- 
rectors is just as problematical. 
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Found 


Feeling already a desire to cre- 
ate things deeper than the merry 
fribbles of comic opera, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan in 1877, the year before 















*A record for impresarios. Their careers 
are usually short. They fail physically or 
financially. They offend artistically. Mr. 
Gatti, successful, keeps sole command. His 
singers mind him. He assumes the heaviest 
pretends not to feel them. 
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the production of Pinafore, wrote 
The Lost Chord. <A_ sentimental 
legend for this sentimental song 
said that that the first manuscript 
lay buried in the grave of a beau- 
tiful lady to whom he had given it. 
Last week Dame Clare Butt, famed 
British contralto, disproved the 
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DAME CLARA 


“Tt may be that only in Heav’n 
I shall hear that great Amen.” 


legend by producing the original 
manuscript which has long been in 
her possession, 

The manuscript read: 
Seated one day at the organ, 

I was weary .and ill at ease; 
And my fingers wander’d idly 

Over the noisy keys; 

I know not what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then, 
But I struck one chord of music, 

Like the sound of a great Amen, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 
It flooded the crimson twilight, 

Like the close of an Angel’s 

Psalm, 
And it lay on my fever’d spirit, 

With a touch of infinite calm, 
It quieted pain and sorrow, 

Like love overcoming strife, 

It seem’d the harmonious echo 

From our discordant life, 

It linked all perplexed meanings 

Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence, 

As if it were loth to cease; 

I have sought but I seek it vainly, 

That one lost chord divine, 
Which came from the soul of the 

Organ, 

And enter’d into..mine. 

It may be that Death’s bright Angel 

Will speak in that chord again; 
It may be that only in Heav’n 

I shall hear that great Amen, 

I shall hear that great Amen. 


New Salle Pleyel 


Pleyel is a big name in Paris. 
Ignaz Joseph Pleyel, like Heinrich 
Engelhard Steinweg, was founder 
of a piano business. Sons have 
kept it pre-eminent, made Pleyel 
et Cie, like Steinway & Sons, mean 
much to music. . Last week a new 
Salle Pleyel* was christened. Igor 





*The ‘old Salle Pleyel made history. 
Chopin’s Paris debut was there. 








Stavinsky and Maurice Ravel per- 
formed the rites with the orches- 
tra of the Paris Conservatoire. 
Some 3,000 Parisians were there 
—M. et Mme. Poincare, Mme. 
Debussy, Elsie de Wolfe, Ganna 
Walska—found the appointments 


pleasing, the acoustics unsur- 
passed. 


Beethoven Association 


Big names are on the member- 
ship list of the Beethoven Associa- 
tion. Famed musicians give their 
services under its most honorable 
auspices “to advance the cause of 
Music.” Last week in Manhattan 
the Hart House Quartet of Toronto, 
Pianist Carl Friedberg and So- 
prano Dusolina Giannini gave the 
first program of the ninth season. 
Critics sighed at the passing of an 
uneventful evening, chided the audi- 
ence for letting a lofty purpose gild 
feeble performances. 


Mise 


Last week Manhattan  opera- 
goers had occasion to recall a per- 
formance of The Daughter of the 
Regiment, given at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House during the War. 
Then Soprano Frieda Hempel, 
swayed by her role, had taken 
a fold of the French flag, lifted 
it to her lips, kissed it so they 
thought. In Berlin, last week 
hisses spoiled the applause for 
Madame Hempel because, accord- 
ing to one Karl Kiesel who led 
the Junkers’ jeering, she had “ren- 
dered homage to the French flag 
on a New York stage, at a time 
when her countrymen* were stand- 
ing night after night in the 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 
... jeered by Junkers. 


trenches between the North Sea 
and Switzerland.” Madame Hem- 
pel, fixed ever so prettily} for her 
first Berlin concert since the War, 
laughed at such “gossip.” 





*Madame Hempel was born in Leipzig in 
1885. 

+Proud of her wardrobe, last year she 
invited Manhattan pressmen to inspect it. 
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A 
House 
Party 
at Sea 


Hermits neither come nor go 
—they just stay put. People 
who are of the world as well 
as in it, always strive to see 
all they can of it. They travel 
over the horizon—to other 
horizons beyond. The thrills 
of travel are personal; you 
alone can find your thrills. 
Spend two months on the 
balmy Mediterranean; visit the 
glorious cities of Antiquity; 
meet strange Peoples. . .enjoy 
inspiring scenes of Old World 
splendor... hear new voices 
and weird, seductive songs... 
Then come home packed with 
New Life, new color, a refreshed 
spirit. Join the Intimate House 
Party sailing on the | 


Cruise 
Supreme 


to the 


Mediterranean 


on board the specially- 
chartered White Star Liner 
HOMERIC 
**The Ship of Splendor” 
Leaving New York January 21 
Returning March 28, 1928 


, Tore Nahe § PO ON 


om Cook 
& Son 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore ~ Boston 
Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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Football Matches 


There must be heroes. The peo- 
ple crave a new “Red” Grange. 
None has turned up. This year 
there are Myles Lane at Dart- 
mouth, Bruce Caldwell at Yale, 
Oosterbaan at Michigan, Wilson at 
West Point, Flanagan at Notre 
Dame, Drury at Southern Califor- 
nia and others. But no one at 
whom the mob may scream: “Long 
Live the King”; not one yet good 
enough to get a cinema contract. 

Meanwhile, the hero manufactur- 
ers (the coaches) are hard at work. 
No one of them makes a hero pur- 
posely; they make good football 
players who will help to win games. 
Too bright a hero steals most of 
the glory from his college; all of 
it from his coach. Though stars 
burn out quickly, the quieter light 
of coaches burns steadily in the 
football background. Who now 
knows the names of Russell Lloyd* 
or J. T. Haxall?* But who does 
not know of Robert C. Zuppke (Il- 
linois), Hugo Bezdek (Penn State), 
Glenn Warner (Stanford), William 
W. Roper (Princeton), Gilmour 
Dobie (Cornell), Fielding H. Yost 
(Michigan), Howard H. Jones 
(Southern California), T. A. D. 
Jones (Yale), Capt. L. M. (“Biff”) 
Jones (Army) and Knute Kenneth 
Rockne (Notre Dame)? 





Since Knute K. Rockne came as 
coach to University of Notre Dame 
in 1919, his team, playing desper- 
ately difficult schedules, has won 
64 games; lost 6; tied 2. Many re- 
gard him the greatest coach of 
football. 

Various reasons for his success 
have been advanced. Some say it is 
because he takes his men in pre- 
paratory school and trains them for 
seven years;} some say he makes 
his men play football all year 
round (untrue); some say he is 
successful because he is religious. 
He is religious, as are his players 
(many, but not all, are Roman 
Catholics); but this feature of the 
game he does not like to discuss; 
he shrinks from exposing it to 
public exploitation. He has no 
secret of success; no formula. He 
knows what to do; tells his play- 
ers and they do it. Among the 
things he tells them: “Don’t be a 
mollycoddle”; “See everything”; 
“Eat no chocolate, cocoa, greasy 
fried potatoes, pork or bananas”; 
show “brains, courage, self- 


*Hero Lloyd of Navy won a game against 
Colgate on a 99-yd. run (1926); Hero Hax- 
all of Princeton holds the field goal record 
—65 yds. from placement, against Yale 
(1882). 

+There used to be a preparatory school 
at Notre Dame where, presumably, boys 
were taught Notre Dame football. This 
school was discontinued in 1920. Notre 
Dame _ authorities aver that none of 
Rockne’s stars—Gipp, Miller, Layden, 
Stuhldreher, Crowley, Flanagan, etc.— 
went to that school. 


restraint, co-ordination, fire of ner- 
vous energy, an unselfish point of 
view”; “No star playing, just foot- 
ball, and if there’s any dirty work, 
home you go for good.” 

Rockne, in his tenser moments, 
looks like an infuriated bulldog. 
Sometimes he talks that way. His 
talks to the team have made Notre 
Dame the best advertised football 
college in the land. Rockne also 
talks publicly, usually on football, 
at banquets, from lecture platforms. 
Time was when he talked in a 
classroom at Notre Dame as chem- 
istry instructor. In 1925, he talked 
out of turn. He said he would 
come east to coach at Columbia. 
The genial Columbians to whom he, 
genially, had talked, telephoned the 
newspapers. This was embarrass- 
ing because Mr. Rockne was con- 
tracted to Notre Dame. He later 
stated he had said he would coach 
Columbia (for some $10,000 more 
than he was paid at Notre Dame) 
if Notre Dame would let him go. 
He is firmly contracted to Notre 
Dame until 1932. 

K. K. Roekne came to the U. S. 
from Norway some 40 years ago, 
a baby. His rearing was rude 
enough to harden his muscles 
against the time he should go off to 
college and play end on the eleven. 
These muscles he employed par- 
ticularly in the reception of the 
forward pass. His brain played 


also. Once Jesse Harper, coach 
who had learned football from 
Amos Alonzo Stagg at Chicago 


and has since retired, put into this 
young Norwegian’s' brain idea 
germs which have grown into strat- 
egy systems unsurpassed in mod- 
ern football. 

The brain works also on paper. 
He writes books, newspaper pieces, 
on the theory and practice of foot- 
ball. He wrote also a_ novel, 
Four Winners, gridiron romance 
for boys. 


Notre Dame travels far to make 
its touchdowns, playing away from 
home this season against Detroit, 
Navy, Indiana, Army, Drake, 
Southern California. Last week 
students howled happily to watch 
the eleven at home for the second 
time this year. The solid southern 
line of Georgia Tech was blasted 
and through the holes Notre Dame 
made four touchdowns. Standing 
with his back to centre, Durant, 
Tech quarterback, received the ball 
through his legs, hid it, fed it to 
backs, engineered one touchdown. 
Score 26-7. 


Eleven men came from Missouri 


to be shown football by North- 
western. Northwestern showed 
them how to make 19 _ points. 


Missouri men showed Northwestern 
how to make five touchdowns, 34 
points. 


Syracuse went west; finding at 
Nebraska that men were men; but 
that there were no open spaces 
at the scrimmage line. Nebraska 





scored 21; Whitewashed, weary, 
Syracuse walked off the field. 


At Cambridge, Mass., burly 
westerners swaggered onto the 
gridiron; stumbled off beaten. Har- 
vard 26, Indiana 6. 


Soldiers and_ sailors marched 
and navigated satisfactorily; Army 
through Bucknell, 34-0; Navy 
through, around, and_ especially 
over Penn, 12-6. 

Internecine strife by the Pacific 
showed Southern California  su- 
perior to California, 13-0; Stan- 
ford ravaged Oregon, 19-0; Utah 
Aggies beat Brigham Young, 22-0. 


Two Manhattan colleges strove 
lustily on different gridirons, get- 
ting nowhere, yielding nothing. Co- 
lumbia 0, Cornell 0; New York 
University 0, Colgate 0. Williams- 
Union; Swarthmore-Franklin & 
Marshall; Bowdoin-Bates also in- 
dulged in scoreless Saturdays; but 
the Kirksville Osteopaths beat 
Jackson University 132 to 0. 


William & Mary came up to 
Princeton and the annual crack 
about Mary playing (with William 
on the sidelines) went the rounds. 
Princeton’s captain and four reg- 
ulars were the ones missing on the 
field; but Princeton won 35-7. 


For the eleventh time Dartmouth 
tried to beat Yale and failed. Yale 
locked up Dartmouth’s star, Myles 
Lane, in a cell of vicious tackles 
and won, 19-0. Though Lane went 
without his touchdowns he retained 
his lead in individual point score 
in the East, 101; since his nearest 
rival Booth of Pittsburgh (62), 
rested while his undefeated team 
sent substitutes to trample Alle- 
gheny, 52-0. 


Illinois tugged itself higher in 
the quest for the Western Confer- 
ence championship by _ crossing 
Michigan’s goal line for the first 
and second time this season. Gar- 
land Grange, brother of famed 
Harold (“Red”) Grange, iceman, 
professional footballer, movie ac- 
tor, recovered Pucklewartz’s fum- 
ble of a punt and put Illinois in 
position for the opening  touch- 
down. Score 14-0. Ohio State 
blighted Chicago’s commanding po- 
sition in the Conference by throw- 
ing a 50 yard forward pass over 
the goal line in the last period to 
win, 13-7. Minnesota, among the 
dwindling quota of elevens unde- 
feated, gobbled up Wisconsin, 13-7. 


Elevens tied but unbeaten  in- 
clude Geneva, Illinois, Minnesota, 
New York University, Southern 
California; elevens neither beaten 
nor tied: Georgia, Notre Dame, 
Pittsburgh, Princeton, Rochester, 
Springfield, Washington, Washing- 
ton & Jefferson. No leading team 
has not been scored on. 
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RELIGION 





Anglo-Catholic Congress 


The Right Reverend John Gard- 
ner Murray, presiding bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
walked toward the tomb of the 
late Bishop William  Croswell 
Doane of Albany, N. Y. The feet 
of a score of other protestant Epis- 
copal bishops pointed toward the 
same spot; so, too, the feet of 
visiting Church of England, Greek 
and Armenian bishops. Bishop 
Doane’s body lies under the high 
altar of All Saints’ Cathedral at 
Albany, in whose chancel _ the 
bishops last week attended a high 
mass. 


They were at Albany for the 
third Anglo-Catholic Congress.* 
This is the U. S. organization of 
Episcopalians who wish _ their 
church to approximate the older 
doctrines and rituals which still 
guide the Roman Catholic Church, 
but without subordination to the 
papal system. Their wishes have 
caused great controversy within 
their church. But few, even among 
Episcopalians, understand the mat- 
ter.f 

At Albany, the Reverend Charles 
Jarvis Harriman, Rector of the 
Church of St. James the Less at 
Philadelphia, undertook to explain. 
Said he: “We believe in these 
things not because they are Rom- 
an, but because they are right. 
They are more than Roman—they 
are catholic, and the Episcopal 
Church is catholic. Not Roman, 
but catholic. 

“Its name is Protestant Epis- 
copal, but Protestant is a word of 
various meanings. It was used by 
the ancient Church of England. 
At the Reformation she was not 
made new, but made free. To the 
jibe ‘Where was your church be- 
fore the Reformation?’ the retort 
was ‘Where was your face before 
it was washed?’ 

“If by Protestant you mean dis- 
owning papal obedience; sharing 
the movement for freedom, educa- 
tion and individual development; 
public worship in English; the 
open Bible, we are Protestant. If 
you mean anti-Catholic, especially 
in the spirit of the sheet and 
hood, every man to choose his own 
church, a complete break with the 
past, the dilemma between funda- 
mentalism and modernism—if you 
mean by Protestant what most 
Protestants seem to mean, we are 





*Also called the Catholic Congress of the 
Episcopal Church. The second annual meet- 
ing was held in Milwaukee (Timg, Oct. 
25, 1926). 

Said Bishop Murray, concerning his 
presence at the Congress: “I am _ going 
to the Congress as it is one of the or- 
ganizations of the Church, and I go as 
Presiding Bishop to say a few words to 
the assemblage.’’ 


not Protestant and God forbid we 
ever should be.” 


Y. M. C. A. Progress 


The Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation’s general board, at Chi- 
cago last week, announced that 
for the first time membership in 
the more than 1,600 Canadian and 
U. S. organizations has surpassed 
one million (1,005,714). 


For state, national and foreign 
work the association last year spent 
$57,125,000. The year before ex- 
penditures were $54,161,000; ten 
years ago $21,919.00. 










a salesman to represent firm of architects doing 
business in New York. He must be about 40 years 
old, energetic, of sound moral character, with ap- 
proved record of successful salesmanship behind. 
A fair working knowledge of drawings required, 
but special! architectural training is unnecessary. 
Some one now out of a job is not likely to inter- 
est us. A fine opportunity for the right man to 
make some real money. Replies held confidential. 
Address: Advertising Mana at, Fine, Room 504, 
25 W. 45th St., New Yerk City. 


Cruises! Tours! 











To MepiTERRANEAN, Patestine, Ecypt, and 
Europe. By S. S. Adriatic, sailing from New 
York, Jan, 7th, Feb. 25th. Interesting itinerary, 
unusually efficient personal service. Write for 


the booklet “‘The Mediterranean.” 

Europe by Motor: Golden warmth of Italy, 
North Africa for the winter months, all arrange- 
ments perfected in advance. Write for “Europe 
by Motor.” 

Independent (unescorted) tours arranged in all 
parts of the Continent to comply with your in- 


dividual requirements. 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 
Travel comfort. .. . Travel Service 
551-5th Ave. Box H-1 New York, N. Y. 


The association as a whole owns 
property and funds worth $205,- 
184,000. Ten years ago its wealth 
was $101,710,000. 












WATCH THE YOUNGER CROWD PICK THE WINNERS! 


\ ee ce 


OOK around you at the big game 
—and see the Fatima packages pop out! No gathering of 
the younger set, large or small, fails to extend this ex- 
traordinary record. Unquestionably, Fatima has pleased 
more smokers for more years than any other cigarette. 


ATIMA 





The most skillful blend in cigarette history 
pet Ba A AO ch EO. A NN SA 


LIGCETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO 
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vichy 


célestins 
french vichy 





Stimulates your system like 
an early morning canter 
through the park ~ ~ Rec- 
ommended by physicians 
for table use and for toning 
up the digestive system 
~ »= sAn effective aid in 
the control of gout, rheu- 
matism, diabetes and the 
ailments of age ~ ~ Served 
by clubs, hotels and res- 
taurants, and sold by your 


grocer and druggist. 





FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co. 
27th Street and Hudson River, New York 
General Distributors for the United States 
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ART 


Bellows Book 


The Man. In 1882 George Bel- 
lows was born in Columbus, Ohio. 
In 1903 he was a lanky, nervous 
boy who played right forward on 
the basketball five and shortstop 
on the baseball nine at Ohio State 
University. Even after he came to 








THE LATE GEORGE BELLOWS 


baseball over the 
week-ends. 


. played 


Manhattan to be a painter, he often 
paid for dinner or theatre seats by 
playing professional ball over the 
week-ends. He was interested in 
looking at people and at things 
so that he could make pictures of 
them. For 20 years he made pic- 
tures, mostly of people doing things 
very intently. Then, in 1925, he 
died. 

By that time he had achieved an 
enormous reputation among critics 
& connoisseurs. His lithographs,* 
especially those of prizefighters 
and evangelists, had been greatly 
praised when hung in galleries or 
reproduced in magazines. Now 195 
of them have been collected and 
published in a book.} 

The Pictures. In the crowded 
gloom of Dance in a Madhouse, 
lunatics jostle. An old man with a 
bald head and a long, sharp nose 
grins and capers, holding a woman 
in white whose face is twisted into 
a grotesque horror of mirth. 
Around them the mad _ people 
sprawl, each one tasting some sly, 
thoughtful obscenity, and a man 
whose hand is a pointed nightmare 
gapes at a tiny woman. 

Sixteen East Gay Street is a 
picture of a street in Columbus, 
Ohio. Several people are walking 





*Drawings made with soap crayon on 
stone. Water applied adheres to the parts 
not drawn upon, after which ink adheres 
to the parts unwatered so that the drawing 
can be printed. 

tGreorce Be.ttows, His LitrHocraPHs— 
Knopf ($15). 
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along the sidewalk and a pair of 
children are fixing a tricycle. In 
the space between the two» houses 
across the street the sky slants a 
light on the asphalt, and makes 
the leaves of the trees as bright as 
coins. It is late afternoon; in the 
golden twilight: everything seems 
very quiet. If you look at the 
picture long enough, the man sit- 
ting on the porch will fold up his 
paper and go in to have supper. 


Benediction in Georgia is a dark 
room in a prison. Near a table 
at the left a man in a.frock coat 
is standing with his arms stretched 
out toward convicts who are sitting 
along benches. There are faces of 
anger, or despair, or. ennui, or ter- 
ror. A Negro looks, at the floor 
hard, as if he were trying to re- 
member something that made him 
sad. He is wearing a chain around 
his leg. 

The Shower Bath is full of a lot 
of naked businessmen who ‘have 
just been trying to exercise’ A 
scrawny little man is standing by 
the pool snickering at a brawny 
tub-of-guts who looks like Bully 
Boy Brewster. A bony oaf on the 
springboard is telling a dirty joke 
to a bald-headed codger with a pot 
belly. Goggle-eyed boosters paddle 
about in the pool or rub their mis- 
shapen haunches with towels. Near 
the showers is axscales for them 
to weight themselves on. 

The old lady in Study of My 
Mother is sitting“in an armchair 
by a window through whose heavy 
curtains only enough light soaks to 
touch the hands that lean against 
her steep.lap.; Her severe face 
makes her thought.a secret. - Maybe 
she is thinking, about God, maybe 
she is wondering what time it. is. 
But her eyes are looking at some- 
thing through the dark room be- 
yond its darkness.’ 

There is a series of War pic- 
tures, a prizefight series (includ- 
ing the Stag at Sharkey’s, Dempsey 
& Firpo) a*series of illustrations, 
many portraits. 

The Significance. Captious critics 
have called George Bellows an 
illustrator Tather than an artist. 
This is because the most important 
qualities in” his* work are a_ sense 
of the dramatic'and an ability to 
make the movement of his figures 
so intense *that- it is almost im- 
possible to realize that they are, 
actually, stationary. Like all other 
artists, he is an illustrator of life; 
like no other artist he has found 
the themes for his illustrations in 
the strident banalities of U. S. 
civilization. Perhaps the only im- 
portant U. S. artist who never 
crossed the geographical boundary 
of his country,‘ he advanced’ its 
esthetic frontiers by producing art, 
which, as well as being indigenous, 
is both comprehensive and compre- 
hensible, ‘original without being 
evasive, and humble without ever 
for a moment, becoming humdrum. 

The Bookcishould please intelli- 
gent people Who: hitherto have been 
able to find: the work of George 
Bellows extensively displayed only 
in galleries.» It contains a preface 
by Thomas Beer; is three-quarters 
of an inch thick, twelve inches 
wide, fourteen inches long. 




















EDUCATION 





Dean West Resigns 


Professor Andrew Fleming West, 
twinkle-eyed creator and dean of 
the Princeton Graduate School, last 
week closed his academic work. He 
will be 75 years old next May and 
has been in ill health for a long 
time. 

Dean West’s great achievement 
at Princeton was his founding the 
graduate school there in 1901. As 
he wrote to Princeton trustees: 
“It was the policy of the university 
from the start to abandon the 
idea of a great number of gradu- 
ate students and to plan the entire 
work on the basis of quality rath- 
er than quantity. ... A company 
of picked graduate students of 
moderate number and high scholar- 
ly promise was what was necessary 
in order that Princeton should make 
a really distinguished contribution 
to the higher teaching and schol- 
arship of our country.” 

Woodrow Wilson, then president 
of Princeton, wanted the graduate 
school, which was originally called 
“Merwick” in the English fashion, 
to be a component part of the 
university. Dean West besought 
the trustees to establish it as an 
independent institution. Dean West 
won, so far as the location of the 
school was concerned. Cleveland 
Tower stands on an eminence half 
a mile from Nassau Hall. But 
the name “Merwick” was dropped 
and the Princeton Graduate School 
is subject today to the faculty, 
trustees and president of Princeton 
University. 

When Woodrow Wilson resigned 
in 1910 to enter New Jersey poli- 
tics, many wanted Dean West for 
president of the university. A 
strong faction opposed the ap- 
pointment, and the trustees com- 
promised on John Grier Hibben in 
1912, 

Dean West’s greater achieve- 
ment is the persistence of classical 
teaching in the U. S. When Prince- 
ton in 1883 gave him its doctor of 
philosophy degree, it immediately 
made him its professor of Latin. 
A scholar, it was presumed at 
that time, was a classicist. He 
knew his humanities and lived by 
them. A few years, however, and 
students asked the cash value of 
Latin and Greek and other “im- 
practical” studies. No humanist, 
it was argued, ever turned a quick 
dollar. Professor West cried down 
the materialists. Classical learn- 
ing, he contended, was one means 
if not the only means of “main- 
taining the gold standard of edu- 
cation.” With funds that believers 
gave him, he investigated a few 
years ago the study of the classics 
in the U. S. to find how they 
were taught, to analyze them and 
study their meaning, and to en- 
able schools to teach them better. 
He found that more than 1,000,000 
secondary students were studying 
Latin, more than the number of 
all other language students. 


To replace him as dean of the 
Princeton Graduate School, the 
trustees last week chose Lieut.-Col. 








Augustus Trowbridge, Princeton 
professor of physics from 1906 to 
1924. For the past three years he 
has been adviser to the Interna- 
tional Education Board in appro- 
priating money to develop scientific 
research in European institutions. 
Last week he was in Paris. 


Notes 


Cigar. At Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. Prof. Miller 
Steever, bet a “good cigar” that 
Roland §. Finley, senior student, 
could not get a job within 24 
hours because “it was hard even 
for a man willing to work to get 
a job.” This was to prove that 
unemployment was widespread in 
the U. S., “a serious indictment of 
our social organization.” 

Student -Finley went anonymous- 
ly to Manhattan; failed twice; on 
the third application got work 
making radio loudspeakers at 37c 
an hour. For proof he took his 
time card back to Lafayette. 
Thereby he forfeited his pay, but 
won , Professor Steever’s “good ci- 
gar.’ 


Rockefeller Abroad. At Oxford 
University, England, the Lord 
Chancellor, Viscount Cave, last 
week opened a new school of bio- 
chemistry. Rockefeller money pro- 
vided $175,000 toward the cost of 
the building and $100,000 for its 
maintenance. The university con- 
tributed $125,000. 


Languages Dropped. Case School 
of Applied Science at Cleveland 
last week deleted all studies of 
foreign language from its_ sched- 
ules, substituting courses in eco- 
nomics, history and related sub- 
jects. The reason: Case gradu- 
ates have had too little use for 
foreign languages. 


Dean Slagle. At Princeton Jacob 
W. Slagle, 1926, won his letter in 
football and baseball and a place 
on the All-American football eleven. 
Also, he won honors in his geology 
course. For his athletic skill the 
University this year appointed him 
assistant football coach; for his 
academic record the trustees last 
week made him assistant to Dean 
Christian Gauss. Mornings he helps 
train undergraduates not to cut 
classes or commit other minor 
offenses; afternoons he helps train 
the University eleven. 


At Mercersburg Academy, at 
Mercersburg, Pa., famed as the 
preparatory school that John Cool- 
idge attended, alumni last week 
elected as their president Lieuten- 
ant Commander Joel T. Boone, 
President Coolidge’s personal physi- 
cian. They also gave a _ testimo- 
nial dinner to Headmaster William 
Mann Irvine, who is beginning his 
35th year with the school’s faculty. 


TIME, November 7, 1927 
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Califor ni 
a paradise 


Variety and beauty! Mile-high moun- 
tains—smooth beaches—orange groves, 
pepper trees and palms. World cities 
— quiet retreats. Every sport—every 
day—for the weather is perfect all 
the year. 

Five famous Santa Fe trains leave 
Chicago and Kansas City every day 
for California. ‘‘Santa Feall the way.” 
Besides The Chief there are The Cali- 
fornia Limited, The Navajo, The 
Scout and The Missionary—all offer- 
ing famous Fred Harvey meal service. 


The Indian-detour—Grand Canyon Line 

















W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr. 

Santa Fe Sys. Lines 

1035 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Am interested in winter trip to California. Send me 

free picture-folders and advise cost of excursion ticket. 











Name. 























Mastered in‘a few weeks 


so that you can take business dictation. ‘In three 
weeks our girlsare taking dictation ofarather difficult 
nature at 70 wordsa minute and read theirnotes with 
ease.” — Director of Secretarial School, Brooklyn 
Y.W.C.A. “After having studied Owen a-b-c Short- 
hand for 5 weeks, I was able to take a full hour lecture 
by Prot. Byers.’ — Max Frankel, College of City of 
New York. 

This remarkable system of shorthand is based on 
ordinary English. You start with what you now know, 
and use the same letters, the same pen motions. Owen 
a-b-c Shorthand has astounded business schools— is 
revolutionizing methods of training stenographers. 
No longer need a year or more be spent ia acquiring 
a hieroglyphic system of shortnand that is difficult to 
learn, to read and to write. Owen a-b-c Shorthand 
is taught, through the courtesy of the authorities, in 
such institutions as College of the City of New York, 
Simmons College, Boston and Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn. It is now offered in a compact corres- 
pondence course which may be completed in your 
spare hours. 

Shorthand opens the way to many fine positions. 
The good stenographer is always sure of a livelihood 
and has a fine stepping-stone to big jobs. Write us 
and learn what you can accomplish in a few weeks 
of earnest study. 


Mail this Coupon 
For your free copy of ‘‘Learned at Sight”’ 


Owen Institute of Commerce, 
54 West 74th St., Dept. 149, New York, N. Y. 
Send me a free copy of your prospectus, “‘Learned 


at Sight,’ telling me more about Owen a-b-c Short- 
hand and your spare-hour correspondence course. 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new oil burners. 
Rates include hotels, guides, drives, fees. ‘“‘Most 
value for your money” by undisputed testimony. 


Round the World 
125 days, $1250 to $3000 


ss “Caledonia,” sailing Jan. 16 
Westward, calling Feb. 2, at Los Angeles 

8th cruise over a delightful itinerary under the 
auspices of the originator of this fascinating form of 
de luxe travel; specially reserved liner run like a 
rivate yacht. Includes Havana, Panama Canal, 
os Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, Manila, Java, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, etc., with special 
emphasis on the visits to Japan and China, Padia, 
Egypt, Palestine and Greece. Stop-over longer in 
Europe in the spring season. 


Mediterranean 
65 days, $600 to $1700 


ss “‘Transylvania,”’ sailing Jan. 25 


24th cruise, specially featuring Spain, 15 days 
Palestine, Egypt, and Rome. Many other impor- 
tant visits, too. Stop-over in Europe if desired. 


4th Annual Summer Cruise to Norway and Western 
Mediterranean; June 30; 52 days; $600 to $1300 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 
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SCIENCE 


Chemistry Cornerstone 


At Place d’Iena, Paris, almost 
under the bronze nose of George 
Washington’s horse,* a group of 
notable Frenchmen gathered around 
a hollowed building stone last 
week. They were men potent in 
French science, politics and indus- 
try. Mingled among them, like 
atoms of a great molecule of rev- 
erence, were diplomats of foreign 
countries. The nucleus of their 
thoughts was the stone. 

It was the cornerstone for the 
proposed 15,000,000-frane Interna- 
tional House of Chemistry, which 
French scientists promise will 
function as purely as the Pasteur 
Institute, but which U. S. chemical 
manufacturers fear will centralize 
continental opposition to the U. S. 
chemical industry. Also opposed 
to the institution is the American 
Chemical Society, whose Secretary, 
Dr. Charles Lathrop Parsons, last 
month wrote to U. S. Secretary of 
State Frank Billings Kellogg: “The 
American Chemical Society is very 
strongly opposed to the creation 
of any international centre for the 
control of chemistry, whether it be 
located in France or elsewhere.” 
The Department of State answered 
that already, in August 1926, it 
had declined the French govern- 
ment’s invitation to join the move- 
ment. 

Nevertheless U. S. citizens con- 
tributed many hundreds of thou- 
sands of francs toward the 15,000,- 
000 frances wanted. Delegates 
representing them and delegates of 
other contributing countries last 
week signed a scroll commemorat- 
ing their deeds. That scroll M. 
Edouard Herriot, onetime (1924- 
25, 1926) premier of France and 
now Minister of Public Instruction 
& Fine Arts in the cabinet of 
Premier Raymond Poincaré, care- 
fully rolled up and meticulously 
placed inside the cornerstone. 

Then he sealed the stone and the 
notables dispersed, leaving the 
block in fantastic isolation, for not 
yet have foundations been laid for 
the International House of Chem- 
istry. Nor have Frenchmen de- 
cided on a site} for its erection. 


Berthelot’s Centenary 


One reason for choosing last 
week to dedicate the international 
chemistry cornerstone (see above) 
was that the week marked the hun- 


dredth anniversary of Marcellin 
Pierre Eugéne Berthelot’s birth.** 

Berthelot proved the science of 
organic chemistry. Before him 
chemists thought that they could 
make compounds only of inorganic 


*Daniel Chester French’s equestrian statue 
of Washington, erected in 1900. 

*This is the third time a site has been 
chosen for the building. 

**Not to be confused with Claude Louis 
Berthollet (1748-1822), who made the first 
systematic attempt to deal with the physics 
of chemistry. His great book was his 
Essai de statique chimique (1803). 
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elements, that organic growths de- 
pended upon a “vital principle.” 
Berthelot reasoned that all chemi- 
cal phenomena followed physical 
laws. In his laboratory he treated 
glycerin with certain acids and got 
fats, oils and butters. He com- 
bined hydrogen and carbon by 
means of the voltaic are and got 
acetylene. “Berthelot condenses it 
[acetylene] under the action of heat 
and behold, we have_ benzine,” 
writes Premier Poincaré in the cur- 
rent Chimie et Industrie, French 
periodical. “He adds hydrogen and 
behold, there appears’ ethylene, 
which, united with water, will pro- 
duce alcohol. He places it in con- 
tact with air and with an alkaline 
solution—and behold, acetic acid or 
vinegar. If I were to enumerate 
all his successful reconstructions I 
should never end.” 


Priest’s Battery 

Father Edmundo Almeida, Span- 
ish Jesuit priest, has invented a 
new type electric storage battery. 
U. S. students who had heard him 
lecture on his battery at Cadiz, 
Seville and San Sebastian, Spain, 
during the spring, last week said 
that it was more efficient than the 
common acid battery or the Edi- 
son alkaline battery. The Argen- 
tine magazine Estudios gave de- 
tails. 

Electric Battery. An_ electric 
battery is a collection of elec- 
trolytic cells. The action of such 
cells depends upon the fact that 
different metals and their salts 
have different electric potentiali- 
ties. When pieces of different 
metals or of a metal and its salt 
are touched together, there is a 
momentary passage of electricity 
between them. When the pieces 
are in a suitable electrolytic solu- 
tion the current is continuous. 

Acid Cell. The usual type of 
storage cell contains sheets of 
spongy lead separated from sheets 
of spongy lead peroxide in a weak 
solution of sulphuric acid. During 
discharge, the acid forms sulphate 
of lead on both plates; during 
charge, lead and lead perioxide are 
again formed on their respective 
plates. 

Alkaline Cell. Lighter, but giving 
less than one and a half volts, is 
the alkaline cell which Thomas 
Alva Edison perfected. This con- 
tains a caustic potash solution; thin 
sheets of nickelplated steel contain 
shallow pockets. Pockets of the 
positive plate are filled with nickel 
peroxide mixed with a finely flaked 
metallic conductor. In pockets of 
the negative plate finely divided 
iron is mixed with the same metal- 
lic conductor. (Originally, in 
both plates, the .conductor was 
graphite.) 

Almeida Cell is neutral. The 
negative plate contains zine cry- 
stals, the positive graphite mixed 
with silver, They rest in a solu- 
tion of zine chloride and zine 
bromide. Batteries made up of 
these cells, said the inventor priest, 
are 93% efficient, whereas alkaline 
batteries are 50% efficient, acid 
batteries 72%. 
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THE PRESS 


Column Inches 


Science, a weekly, took out its 
measuring stick and added up the 
column-inches devoted by news- 
papers to the branch of life and 
learning it represents. 

To fix a focal point, Science se- 
lected eight prominent journals; 
measured the space they gave to 
a recent meeting in Philadelphia 
of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The 
eight sheets. consumed 1,379% col- 
umn-inches, of which the Boston 
Transcript took 347. Last stood 
the Philadelphia (where the meet- 
ing met) Evening Ledger with 
74%, column inches. The New 
York Times led Manhattan jour- 
nals tabulated with 175% column 
inches; the World had 113%. Ed- 
ucation and general science lumped 
led the subjects treated with 194%; 
astronomy stood second’ with 
179%. 

Science congratulated news- 
papers in general for giving more 
attention to the subject than they 
used to give. Science, unscien- 
tific, failed to indicate that the 
above column-inches, except inso- 
far as they show a great advance 
in mass column inches over five 
years ago, are not a true indicae 
tion of the respective papers’ in- 
terest in the subject. For exam- 
ple the voluminous Times may be 
proportionately less interested in 
a story than is the’ slimmer 
World, and yet print twice as 
many column-inches. 


Magee Transferred 


There is a new citizen in Okla- 
homa City. He has been twice 
sentenced to prison. He shot a 
man. Despite these facts, he will 
undoubtedly become an Oklahoma 
City leader. 


Two years ago a hotel employe 
in East Las Vegas, N. M., tried 
to separate two fighting men. One 
of the fighters shot; hit the peace- 
maker, by mistake, in the throat. 
The shooter was Carl C. Magee, 
Scripps Howard newspaper editor, 
his opponent David D. Leahy, a 
former judge who had thrice sen- 
tenced Magee to prison—once for 
libel and twice for contempt of 
court. The libel was published in 
Magee’s Albuquerque newspaper in 
exposures of state government cor- 
ruption. Two pardons and a 
habeas corpus proceedings kept Mr. 
Magee at large. Magee’s _ testi- 
mony of recent prosperity of Al- 
bert Bacon Fall was important 
evidence in the Teapot Dome scan- 
dal. Editor Magee is a fighting 
man, a bitter enemy of municipal, 
state or national corruption; call- 
ing a spade a spade and saying it 
with headlines. He is the new 
editor of the Oklahoma City News, 
Scripps Howard paper. 
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AERONAUTICS 


Notes 


Private Car. Mrs. James A. 
Stillman flew from Grand Anse, 
Quebec, to Pleasantville, N. Y., 
450 miles. She has opened a charge 
account with the Fairchild Avia- 
tion Corporation (Canadian) and 
will commute between her resi- 
dences at $100 an hour. 


Flames. At San Diego, Calif., 
Lieutenant Frank C. Sutton was 
looping the loop. At the top of 
the curve the plane puffed smoke; 
burst into flames. Lieutenant Sut- 
ton, hot, jumped; floated down un- 
der a parachute. 


Du Pont. “I want to fly as long 
as I can and die like a gentleman.” 
So said Alexis Felix du Pont, son 
of the vice president of the du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., who entrained 
last week for San Antonio, Tex., 
to begin service in the army air 
service as a cadet. 


Bremen Gaped. Above Bremen, 
Germany, an airplane was flying 
swiftly backward. Leslie Edgar 
Reed of the U. S. foreign service 
investigated, cabled the U. S. de- 
partment of Commerce a descrip- 
tion. The plane, thick-winged, car- 
ried its tail in front, preventing 
somersault after a bad landng. 


On Long Island, a plane flew 
straight up; dropped straight down 
undamaged. But it was only a 
tiny model plane and its flying 
field was a wind tunnel. So sound 
seemed its performance, however, 
that officials of the Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Co., conservatives, 
reported that a_ life-size model 
will be built. The plane will have 
three, perhaps four, horizontal re- 
volving wings. Its estimated ris- 
ing. speed will be 1,900 ft. per 
minute; forward speed, achieved 
by tilting 50 to 70 m.p.h. Drop- 
ping with motors dead, the revolv- 
ing wings drag heavily; elminate 
landing crashes. Also eliminated 
are long landing fields. Mail offi- 
cials were deeply interested, point- 
ing out that the invention if 
practicable, could drop directly on 
post-office building roofs. The 
inventor is Maitland B. Bleecker. 
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MILESTONES 












Born. To Princessa Mafalda, 25, 
consort of Prince Filippo D’Assia 
and daughter of King Vittorio 
Emanuele III of Italy; in Rome; 
a son. 


Engaged. Mrs. Gloria Morgan 
Vanderbilt, widow (1925) of Reg- 


inald Claypoole Vanderbilt; to 
Prince Hohenlohe Langebourg, 
nephew of Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania. 


. 


Engaged. John Hearst, third son 
of Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst, to Miss Dorothy Hart of 
Los Angeles. 


Engaged. Miss Madeleine Cou- 
zens, 22, daughter of U. S. Sen- 
ator from Michigan James Couzens; 
to one William Rumer Yaw, gradu- 
ate of Ohio State University. 


Engagement Broken. Miss Olivia 
Johnson, daughter of Owen John- 
son, 49, novelist; granddaughter of 
Robert Underwood Johnson, 74, 
author, onetime (1920-21) U. S. 
Ambassador to Italy, onetime (1909- 
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1913) editor of the Century Maga- 
zine; from one John Douglas Lowry 
of Montreal. 


. 


Married. Emile Vandervelde, 61, 
Belgian Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Belgian representative to the 
League of Nations; to Dr. Jeanne 
Augusta Felicienne Beeckman, 38; 
in Paris. 


Married. Miss Katrina van Dyke, 
daughter of the Reverend Henry 
van Dyke, professor emeritus of 
English literature at Princeton Uni- 
versity, onetime (1913-17) U. S. 
Minister to the Netherlands; to 
Murray Peabody Brush Jr., direct 
descendant through his maternal 
grandmother of Betty Washington, 
sister of George Washington; by 
Dr. van Dyke, at Princeton. 


Married. Miss Mary MacLennan, 
daughter of Frank P. MacLennan, 
editor & publisher of the Topeka 
State-Journal; to one James A. 
Farrell* of New York; in Topeka, 
Kan. In 1897 Editor MacLennan 
installed a new press on which was 
inscribed “Mary” in gold letters. 
On Oct. 29, 1927, the first press 
was succeeded by “Mary the Third.” 
Said the State-Journal: “So it’s 
good-bye to ‘Mary the First,’ and 
‘how do you do’ to ‘Mary the 
Third.’ ” 


Died. Patrick Grant 2nd, 39, one- 
time (1907) centre on the Harvard 
University football eleven, one- 
time (1919) Pennsylvania Amateur 
Golf Champion; suddenly in Phila- 
delphia, after falling five floors 
from his office window. 


Died. Mrs. Carlotta Dolley Saint- 
Gaudens, miniature painter, wife 
of Homer Saint-Gaudens, director 
of fine arts at Carnegie Institute; 
in Pittsburgh. 


Died. Alice Weed, widow of one 
Beverly Weed, whom erring news 
despatches a fortnight ago asserted 
had invented “Weed” tire chains; 
at Jackson, Mich. Lieutenant 
Colonel Harry D. Weed, who in- 
vented and patented the tire chain 
and organized the Weed Chain Tire 
Grip Co.+ in 1904, lives at Bridge- 
port, Conn., with his family. 


Died. Lieut. Colonel Adolphus 
Charles Alexander Albert Edward 
George Philip Louis Ladislaus Cam- 
bridge, Marquis of Cambridge, Earl 
of Eltham, Viscount Northallerton, 
eldest brother of Queen Mary of 


*Not to be confused with James Augus- 
tine Farrell, President of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation. 

+Now a part of the American Chain Co. 
Inc., which has factories in various parts 
of the U. S. and abroad to make tire 
chains, “Weed’’ bumpers, ‘‘Weed” levelizers. 
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the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, following an operation for 
duodenal ulcer; near Shrewsbury. 





Died. Albert Champion, 49, presi- 
dent of the A-C spark plug Com- 
pany (see page 35). 


Died. Mary Louise Jewett 
Mitchell, 60, wife of banker John 
J. Mitchell, near Chicago; in an 
automobile accident (see page 36). 


Died. Solomon Davies Warfield, 
64, President of the Seaboard Air 
line Railway Co. and the Conti- 
nental Trust Co. of Baltimore; fol- 
lowing an operation for hernia, in 
Baltimore. 


Died. Maximilian Harden, 66, 
(real name Isador Witkowski) 
famed German publicist, founder 
and editor (1892-1923) of Die 
Zukunft (The Future), outspoken 
German weekly, onetime confidant 
of the late Prince Otto Leopold 
von- Bismarck and bitter enemy 
of onetime Kaiser Wilhelm II, joint 
founder with Otto Brahm (1889) 
of the Berlin Free Theatre; at 
Montana-Vermala, Switzerland; of 
bronchitis. He ceased publication 
of Die Zukunft after an attempt 
was made on his life in 1923. 


Died. Robert L. Hardman, 67, 
brother of Governor Lamartine 
Griffin Hardman of Georgia; from 
heart disease; in Atlanta. 


Died. Jeremiah J. Harty, 73, 
Roman Catholic bishop of Omaha 
since 1916; at Los Angeles, of in- 
fluenza complicated by pneumonia. 
Because he had been archbishop of 
Manila, P. I., he retained that rank 
in the Roman Catholic heirarchy. 


Died. John J. Mitchell, 73, bank- 
er, president of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Co., near Chicago; in 
an automobile accident (see page 


36). 


Died. Edwin Stevens Lines, 82, 
Protetsant Episcopal bishop of 
Newark, N. J., since 1903; at New- 
ark, of a paralytic, stroke. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Wall Street 


Stocks. There is much money 
available at 3%%. It is being 
used to finance the movement of 
crops and to buy bonds and is not 
finding its way into the stock 
market. Again prices of stocks 
were beaten down to lower levels 
in trading on the exchange last 
week. General Motors had an- 
nounced record earnings. Yet this 
major stock closed last week’s 
sessions at a decline of 14% points 
from its high for the year. 
Slumped also these leading issues: 
U. S. Steel, General Electric, 
Houston Oil. ‘ 

Bonds. Most of the money in 
Wall Street is being turned into 
the bond market. Ordinarily this 
would increase prices for these se- 
curities. It has not because last 
week investors were asked to buy 
$189,115,000 in new issues. They, 
or brokers for them, bought them 
all. The introduction of new bonds 
for that amount raised the total of 
new issues for October to the larg- 
est figure for any month of the 
year: $677,000,000. 

Foreign Exchange. The Dutch 
Central Bank of Amsterdam re- 
cently raised its discount rate one 
point to 44%2%. This is an indica- 
tion of good business in Holland. 
Their industry is borrowing to 
finance an expanding trade. Guild- 
ers, Dutch money, last week closed 
at a record price, 40.30 cents each. 
This is 10 cents above par, a quo- 
tation that featured foreign ex- 
change trading last week. 

Grain. Wheat, most speculative 
financial trading, 
whip-sawed at the hands of spec- 
ulators last week. Many bushels 
were sold but fluctuations were not 
wide and the price closed for De- 
cember delivery at 1.24%. Cana- 
dian farmers rushed grain to ports 
to beat deliveries of U. S. growers, 
and storage elevators of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Canadian National 
railroads nearly burst to accom- 
modate receipts. In one day Cana- 
dian Pacific elevators accepted 4,- 
454,425 bushels exceeding all pre- 
vious records, 

_Cotton. The Department of Ag- 
riculture announced last week that 
gins turned out 2,172,000 bales for 
the October period. This was a 
decrease of 269,000 compared with 
September and the price of cotton 
advanced. The rise was not sus- 
tained. Excellent October weather 
extended picking and increased re- 
ceipts, and the influence of a de- 
pressing stock market and uncer- 
tain trade promoted a decline. Cot- 
ton closed the week at 20.05 cents 
a pound for Demember delivery, 
. 480 pound rate, $96.24 per 
ale, 


At Houston 


Convention. At Houston, Tex., 
several thousand bankers met last 
week for the annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 
Representing 67% of all U. S. 


banks, they control $43,397,552,540 
in banking assets.* 

Row. U. S. Senator Thaddeus 
H. Caraway of Arkansas charged 
the Association with responsibility 
for defeat of the McNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill. The bankers de- 
nied it and refused Senator Cara- 
way permission to further address 
the convention. 

“Sore.” Senator Caraway, balked 
by program committee, issued state- 
ments charging that “the farm- 
ers feel that the banking and 
industrial interests have prejudiced 
the leaders of the country, even the 
President of the United States 
against any relief for farmers.” 
Peppery, he stormed and fretted; 
quit shortly, “sore” (said one South- 
ern delegate) “as a hound dog with 
a briar in his- toe.” 

“Overbanked.” A_ bank presi- 
dent from Sugar City, Idaho (Guy 
Emerson Bowerman), coined the 
word “overbanked” to characterize 
the condition of the country from 
that financial aspect. Urged he: 





*Total banking wealth of the U. S. as an- 
nounced by Comptroller of the Currency 
Joseph Wallace McIntosh for the nation’s 
28,146 reporting banks was on June 30, 
1926 (last report) $64,893,362,000. 





“Fewer, stronger and more profit- 


able banks.” He favored consoli- 
dations and a country-wide system 
of chain banks as branches linked 
to giant parent institutions. 

Fees. John S. Love, Superintend- 
ent of Banks for Mississippi, de- 
plored the rising cost of banking. 
Said he: “Banks must educate de- 
positors to maintain larger bal- 
ances or else they must charge 
for inadequate accounts.” 

Favor. “Let the Federal Re- 
serve System alone” was a caution 
wholeheartedly endorsed. Said Mel- 
vin Alvah Traylor, retiring president 
of the Association: “Nothing could 
be more unfortunate than that 
there should’ be further legisla- 
tive action with respect to our 
banking system.” In the absence 
of U. S. Senator Carter Glass of 
Virginia, kept at home through ill- 
ness in his family, discussion on 
foreign loans was dropped. 

Election. Thomas Ross Preston, 
Tennessee banker, ex-bank-runner, 
president of the Hamilton National 
Bank, Chattanooga, was elected 
president of the Association. Phil- 
adelphia was chosen for the 1928 
convention. 


At Chattanooga 


While bankers, gay, convened in 
Houston, Tex., their borrowers 
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(members of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers) last week 
concluded their convention at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., in an atmos- 
phere of gloom. 

Said President John Emmet 
Edgerton of Lebanon, Tenn.: 
“Bankers are not worrying since 
they own the country body and 
soul. Importers, merchants, all 
are having a picnic enjoying the 
country’s ‘prosperity’ except those 
by whose enterprise the wealth of 
the nation is produced.” He meant 
the manufacturers. 

“Outside the few gigantic cor- 
porations which don’t have _ to 
bother about competition,” cried 
he, “and by whose large profits 
the public is misled, the common 
run of manufacturers in America 
today are in about as unhappy a 
condition as their fellow produc- 


ers, the farmers. I challenge the 
statisticians to overturn _ that 
statement.” 

Things that disturbed Mr. Edg- 
erton and his colleagues were 
“the nation’s $10,000,000,000 crime 
bill,” and “socialistic encroach- 


ments” by the Federal and State 
governments, and the meddling by 


ministers of the gospel whose in- 
terpretations from the pulpit of 
business methods and affairs he 
dismissed as the comments of 
tyros. 


The association took the cus- 
tomary slap at corporate taxation 
registered at all business gather- 
ings, advocated a nonpartisan tar- 
iff commission and urged a “hands 
off” policy on the part of the 
government with regard to public 
utility regulation. 


Steel & Motors 


Two giants of U. S. industry re- 
ported the result of nine months’ 


business to their stockholders last 
week. General Motors Corp. 


showed net earnings available for 
dividends and surplus for the third 
quarter ended Sept. 30, of $64,508,- 
094 and for the full nine months 
of the year $193,758,302. Swelled 
by the cessation of Ford produc- 
tion, the revenue is the largest in 
the corporation’s history and very 
nearly equals its return for the 
entire twelve months of 1926. 
The U. S. Steel Corp., colossus 
(until 1926) of U. S._ business, 
again saw itself outrivaled in earn- 
ing power. This corporation an- 
nounced their net earnings for the 
third quarter at $41,373,831, which 
raises their aggregate for the nine 
months to $132,999,016. The figures 
register declines of $4,666,629 from 
the second quarter’s return and of 
nearly $13,000,000 from profits for 


the comparable nine months in 
1926. 
For several previous quarters, 


earnings of General Motors Corp. 
have exceeded those of U. S. Steel. 
This time, General Motors’ excess 
over their financial rival is 55%. 


The current situation presents a 
quandary to Wall Street. 

U. S. Steel reports have long 
been business barometers. But 


“as Steel goes, so goes the mar- 
ket,” is no longer a Wall Street 
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axiom. The decline in Steel earn- 
ings failed to depress the market 
last midweek when the _ report 
flashed over financial tickers. On 
the contrary, stocks moved higher 
probably because of the more glam- 
orous General Motors figures. The 
automotive industry is now the 
dominating factor in U. S. indus- 
try. 


Schwab Elected 


When the American Iron & Steel 
Institute met in Manhattan last 
week there was no Judge Gary to 
conclude his ritual lecture by say- 
ing: “Gentlemen, the meeting is 
now in your hands. Whom do you 
want to hear from?” The answer 
was always the roar: “Charlie!” 
The judge and all others present 
knew that the “Charlie” was for 
Charles Michael Schwab, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Corp. But Judge Gary 
was dead two months (TIME, Aug. 
22). He could not prime the iron 
& steel men’s cheers for “Charlie.” 
There was no need. In Judge 
Gary’s old chair sat Mr. Schwab 
himself, elected last week President 
of the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute. 


The Institute is a trailer to the 
late John Pierpont Morgan’s de- 
cision that competing iron and steel 
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Maturing Bonds — 
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manufacturers cease cut-throat 


competition. To gain that end he 
persuaded Judge Gary to create the 
U. S. Steel Corp. The judge fash- 
ioned an industrial juggernaut. 
But the wheels lacked a few spokes. 
All iron & steel men would not go 
into the assembly. In 1901 the great 
machine began to move. Then the 
whiffle-tree flew off. “Charlie” 
Schwab, long the Corporation’s first 
president, resigned in 1903. He, 
shrewd, hard and forthright, would 
not swing with the shrewd, hard 
and subtle Judge Gary. Mr. Schwab 
bought the broken down Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., and made it U. S. 
Steel’s greatest competitor. . 

The judge devised another ve- 
hicle of co-operation. If all iron 
and steel men would not truckle to 
Mr. Morgan’s idea of a single steel 
corporation for the U. S., they 
might truck with him. In 1909 the 
judge organized the American Iron 
& Steel Institute where all rivals 
could meet on unrestricted terms 
to discuss common problems and 
follow similar programs, notably 
as to the costs and sale of steel. 
The judge was until his death its 
first and only president. 

Mr. Schwab of course joined the 
Institute. Its members respected 
the judge; they liked Mr. Schwab. 
He often outwitted them in busi- 
ness. But he did so according to 
the rough & tumble rules they 
knew. He, himself, was a practical 
steel man; he told them boisterous 
stories; and he beat them at whist. 
The judge treated Mr. Schwab, as 
he did all men, with careful geni- 
ality. The two never were har- 
monious in spirit. One year Mr. 
Schwab refused to attend the In- 
stitute meetings. Friends urged 
him to be big-hearted and return. 
He did. 

In spite of this antithesis of 
men, last week’s Institute meeting 
resembled those under Judge Gary. 
Mr. Schwab made a careful speech 
in which he stressed the necessity 
of a “proper and economic distribu- 
tion and selling” of steel products. 
That was a formula that meant 
that steel prices must be changed. 
Iron and steel companies have not 
been making ordinary profits re- 
cently. President Eugene Figgord 
Grace of Bethlehem Steel suggested 
to the Institute that because pro- 
ducers have done everything they 
know to reduce manufacturing costs 
they might have to reduce wages. 
U. S. Steel Corp. men there op- 
posed any wage lowerings. 


Death of Champion 


As it must to all men, death 
last week came to Albert Cham- 
pion, 49. He had made more spark 
plugs (the A-C brand) than had 
any other man. Despatches from 
Paris, where he had died, gave no 
cause for death. But he had lived 
hard, incessantly driving himself 
at his work. Born in France, he 
made himself what Frenchmen call 
“typical” U. §. businessman, al- 
ways under nervous tension. When 
he played, he played hard. He was 
married. 

His hard work began in the 
1890’s. He made himself bicycle 
champion of France in 1894. He 
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was only 16 years old then. Soon 
he was earning $20,000 to $25,000 
a year by leg work. A few years 
later and he was world champion 
bicycle rider. Eventually he drove 
racing motorcycles and cars. 

The ambition of most motor 
racers is to open a motor repair 
or accessory shop when they break 
down physically. Albert Cham- 
pion, shrewd and foreseeing, aban- 
doned racing while he still was 
healthy. He imported spark plugs 
and sold them to the then small 
and experimenting U. S. motor 
manufacturers. Twenty years ago 
he began a small factory in Boston 
to make them himself. William 
Crapo Durant, planning to organ- 
ize General Motors, built a fac- 
tory with him at Flint, Mich., and 
the fame of Albert Champion, 
racer, faded behind the greater 
fame of his initials which trade- 
marked the spark plugs he made. 


John J. Mitchell 


Near Chicago last week death 
came to banker John J. Mitchell, 
and to Mrs. Mitchell. They were 
driving in an open motor car from 
their country home at Lake Geneva, 
Ill., to Chicago for the funeral of 
their elder daughter’s father-in-law, 
when their machine met a roadside 
brawl. Two motor cars, going in 
opposite directions had tried to pass 
a hay wagon at the same time. 
Both cars went into a ditch; the 
drivers jumped clear and fell to 
words and fisticuffs. The haywagon 
stopped as did several machines. 
Their drivers wanted to see the 
“fun” and crowded onto the road- 
way already narrowed by the hay- 
wagon. 

The thoughtless mob appeared 
suddenly to the Mitchells as the 
car passed the crest of a_ hill. 





\ 


There was not enough headway for 
their chauffeur to stop. So _ to 
avoid killing busybodies and braw- 
Jers he tried to drive along the 
shoulder of the road. The rear 
wheels skidded. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell were jolted half out of 
the open tonneau into the ditch. 
The car rolled on top of them. 


. 


The accident took the president 
from the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company, the bank that Mr. 
Mitchell had made, with assets of 
$580,000,000, the second largest in 
Illinois,* practically his own crea- 
tion. 

In 1880, when Mr. Mitchell was 
27 years old, financial troubles all 
but wrecked the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank of Chicago. He had 
been its messenger boy and had 
earned higher jobs and the con- 
fidence of the directors. They 
made him president when the bank 
was troubled. 

The strictest of his reform rules 
was that the bank might loan no 
money unless fully covered by good 
collateral. The late Philip Dan- 
forth Armour} once sent word from 
the Chicago Stock Exchange that 
he wanted $100,000 at once. The 
young president returned word that 
he wanted collateral. Mr. Armour 
furnished it and valued President 
Mitchell for his stubborn consis- 
tency. Marshall Field also liked 
him and made him bank trustee 
of the Marshall Field estate. 

By 1919 the resources of the II- 
linois Trust & Savings Bank were 
$69,000,000. The president retired 
when he was 66 years old. But 


*Exceeded by the Reynolds’ Brothers’ 
Continental National Bank and _ Trust 
Co., resources $640,000,000 (Time, Oct. 17). 

#In 1920, John J. Mitchell Jr., able 
son, married Lolita Armour, grand-daughter 
of Philip Danforth Armour and daughter 
of J. Ogden Armour. 
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four years later the bank merged 
with the Corn Exchange National 
Bank and the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co. of Chicago. As the II- 
linois Merchants Trust Co., it 
needed its old president and he 
returned from what he wanted— 
a peaceful retirement with his wife 
and five children. 


BOOKS 
NON-FICTION 


Gentleman Johnny 


The Man.* “John Burgoyne was 
born in London in 1722. The fam- 
ily was of good old stock. .. .” 
Gentleman Johnny, like many a 
brave young man of his day or 
of any day, spent his youth in 
riotous and genial diversions. A 
soldier but not inelegant, he wrote 
a letter to a lord and signed it: 
“*T have the honour to be 
‘With the most profound respect, 

attachment, and sense of obliga- 


tion 
‘Your’ Lordship’s 

humble servant 

‘John Burgoyne.’” 

He corrected his reputation as 
a fiery fop by leading the Light 
Dragoons to splendid distinction in 
the capture of Valentia d’Alcantara, 
after which he was elected to Par- 
liament and later appointed by the 
King to be Governor of Fort Wil- 
liam. The war with the Colonies 
started and Burgoyne came to 
America. To him this place must 
have appeared unreal and picares- 
que; as it appears in old engrav- 
ings and panoramas, a country of 
little, round hills, of funny irregu- 
lar cities upon whose wide quiet 
squares a few bewildered people 
postured, of dark mysterious for- 
ests in which Indians trotted and 
yodeled and performed their gloomy 
dances. A _ citizen of London, he 
smiled; he watched Bunker Hill 
as if it had been a sham battle 
fought in an English park and, 
when Boston was blockaded, wrote 
a playlet that amused the inhabi- 
tants. 

His evil fortune stayed skulking 
behind the great curtains of the 
woods until after Gentleman 
Johnny had forced the Rebel army 
to evacuate Fort Ticonderoga. 
After that came the first skirmish 
at Saratoga, in which Burgoyne 
won a few downy feathers for his 
hat; then trouble ran towards him 
with a war whoop. Due largely 
to the idiotic incompetence of Lord 
George Germain, who was sending 
orders from England, Burgoyne lost 
the battle of Saratoga. In this, 
one of the world’s fifteen decisive 
battles, the rocket of British vic- 
tory broke and splintered down in 
a bright shower of speeches, ex- 
cuses, parades and further spright- 
ly but ineffectual engagements. 
With Saratoga, Gentleman Johnny 
had lost a war and a continent. 

In England again. John Bur- 
goyne began by giving an ac- 











most obedient, 


*GENTLEMAN JOHNNY BurcoyNe—F. J. 
Hudleston—Bobbs Merrill ($5). 
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count, far less prejudiced than those 
read in most school histories, of 
how he had lost the battle of the 
century. This he published in a 
fine quarto volume prefaced by a 
narrative in three “ ‘periods’; by 
which he really meant acts, for a 
sense of the drama was always 
strong in his mind.” After that 
he wrote plays, all mediocre, which 
were produced in London. He died 
in London, aged 70, on a summer 
day of 1792. 

The Significance. Written in a 
style of Gothic complication and 
detail, the book possesses, though 
it does not awkwardly exhibit, a 
sturdy framework of research and 
knowledge. It does exhibit many 
flying buttresses of outside inquiry 
into the lives of the minor mem- 
bers of the cast (George Germain, 
General Gates, the Continental 
Commander Charles Lee) and many 
gargoyles of antique wit quoted 
from the talk of the coffeehouses, 
the clubs, the theatres of the day 
or from the author’s own inven- 
tion. Praised by many critics, it 
caused Frank Sullivan, playboy of 
the New York World, to join the 
old, outmoded, bedroom school of 
literary criticism in his admission 
that the book had caused his 
boudoir reading lamp to burn long 
and late. Perhaps an extravagance, 
a lack of grace in critical compli- 
ments implies a lack of capability 
in the critic, but in this case the 
grotesque writhing of reviewers is 
only in one sense unnatural. Gen- 
tleman Johnny Burgoyne thorough- 
ly deserves the applause, if not 
the applesauce, which has _ been 
heaped upon it. 

The Author may append to his 
name, Francis Josiah Hudleston, 
the enigmatic initials O. B. E., 
C. B. E.; these signify that he is 
an officer, a commander of the 


‘Order of the British Empire. He 


is also librarian of the British 
War Office. His first book War- 
riors in Undress was a snicker at 
the absurdities of war. Author 
Hudleston is not without literary 
connections; Sylvia Townsend War- 
ner (author of Lolly Willowes, Mr. 
Fortune’s Maggot) is his niece; 
— Machen is his brother-in- 
aw. 


FICTION 


Train of Tutts 


WHEN Tutt MEETS TuTTt—Ar- 
thur Train—Scribners ($2). The 
two legal Tutts—Ephraim and his 
junior partner—appear in connec- 
tion with The Doodle Bug, The 
Viking’s Daughter, The Meanest 
Man, The Scarecrow. Then, in 
When Tutt Meets Tutt, the last 
story in the book, they fight on 
different sides of a great dispute 
about the will of the late Commo- 
dore Lithgow. To readers previous- 
ly acquainted with the legal acro- 
batics of the two Tutts, it is 
unnecessary to explain how the 
elder and more talented member 
of the firm, aided by the unex- 
pected, scores his point. Such 
readers will hope that the mind of 
Author Train, which has already 








When you go to bed 


Do your Nerves stay up? 
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How to get the sound, restful 


that gives you 





sleep 
all-day energy 


We offer a 3-day test of this new Swiss food-drink 


When you go to bed do your nerves stay up? 
Leaving you dragged out in the morning— 
nervous, muddled, unable to concentrate— 
your energy drained by afternoon? 

If so—don’t ever take drugs. They do not 
give natural, restful sleep. You wake up 
feeling “logy” and dull. Furthermore, there 
is no need for using a drug. 

For modern medical science has found a 
pure food-beverage, called Ovaltine, that 
actually has the power to induce sleep. 
Natural sleep. Doctors everywhere recom- 
mend it. Not only because it gives sound, 
restful sleep but also because it is composed 
entirely of food vital concentrates that build 
up and restore your mind and body as you 
sleep. 

As a result, you don’t wake up feeling 
“logy”, you wake up feeling fresh, clear- 
eyed, and buoyant. You have the energy 
to carry you right through the day and into 
the evening. 

We offer you here, a 3-day test to prove 
what we say. Note particularly how good 
you feel the next morning. 

Why Ovaltine brings restoring sleep 
Firsy—It digests very quickly. Even in 
cases of impaired digestion. 

Seconp—It supplies your system with cer- 


OVALTIN 


Builds 
Body, 
Brain and Nerves 









I took Ovaltine for nervousness 
and sleeplessness and to build up 
* my system in general. It gave me 
restful sleep and steadied my 
nerves. Allow me to recommend 
this wonderful 
product. 

. 4. Bauman 


2? > Baltimore, 
a Md. 
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TIME, November 7, 1927 
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tain health-building essentials which are of- 
ten missing from your daily fare. One cup of 
Ovaltine has actually more food value than 
12 cups of beef extract. 

Tuirp—Ovaltine has the unusual power of digesting 
4 or 5 times its own weight of other foods you eat. 
Hence digestion goes on speedily and efficiently. As 
a result frayed nerves are soothed because digestive 
unrest, the main cause of sleeplessness, is overcome. 
This is why, when taken at night, a cup of hot Oval- 
tine brings sound restoring sleep in a natural way. 


Hospitals and Doctors recommend it 


It is the special food properties of Ovaltine 
—and absolutely nothing else—that bring its wonderful 
results and popularity. In use.in Switzerland for 
30 years. Now in universal use in England and her 
colonies. During the great war'it was served as a 
standard ration to invalid soldiers. 

A few years ago Ovaltine was introduced into this 
country. Today hundreds of hospitals use it. More 
than 20,000 doctors recommend it. Not only for 
sleeplessness, but because of its special dietetic 
properties, they also recommend it for nerve-strain, 
malnutrition, backward children, nursing mothers . 
and the aged. r >< 
Just make a 3-day test of Ovaltine. Note the.differ- 
ence, not only in your sleep, but in your néxt day’s 
energy. You tackle your work with greater vigor. 
You aren’t too tired to go out for the evening. * 
There’s a new zest to your work; to all your dailys 
activities. It’s truly a ‘‘pick-up” drink—for any~ 
time of day. 


A 3-day test 


All druggists sell Ovaltine in 4 sizes for home use. 


*Or they can mix it for you at the soda fountain. -But * 


to let you try it we will send a 3-day introductory*: 
ackage for 10c, to cover cost of packing and mailing. ° 
fuse send in coupon with 10c. 














I am very pleased to 
state that Ovaltine 
works wonders. Since 
taking it I have lost 
most of my jumpy 
nerves and sleep bet- 
ter at night. Am also 
gaining in weight. 

Maurice L. Giuendon 
Binghamton, N. Y 
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man once owned the very 
latest novel. There was 


nothing wrong with it; in fact, 


it was a very good novel. But 
the man felt that it did not com- 
pletely satisfy his sporting 'de- 
sire to keep up with the times. 
For he had heard, in a vague 
way, that in all fields of know- 
ledge a great many new things 
were constantly being discov- 
ered. 


For this man, and others like 
him, this book, and others like 
it, is published by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 


The Nature of the 
World and of Man 


By Sixteen University of Chi- 
cago Scientists ‘‘One of the fin- 
est, most engrossing populari- 
zations of current science in 
existence.” $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 























A Memorial—but what 
type of Memorial will 
best serve its sacred 
purpose? 


Hundreds have asked { 
ves this question— 4 

and have found a satisfying 
answer LDEN-VOICED 
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sion of love and devotion . 
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Chimes are played by 
direct from organ con- 
touch of the keys sends 


forth > all the community the 
most impressive, the most stately 
and the most beautiful music 
that man has yet devised--the 
Song of the Chimes. 


Can you conceive of a more 
Sitting tribute to a loved one? 


J.C. Deagan inc 

EST, 1860 
243 Deagan Bidg., Chicago 
Standard Sets,$6000 and up. 
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produced, among his other works, 
Page Mr. Tutt, Tut, Tut! Mr. Tutt, 
Tutt and Mr. Tutt, will be able 
to produce an almost endless train 
of witty, scheming Tutts, 


Crude 


CrupE—Robert Hyde—Payson & 
Clarke ($2.50). Into a peaceful 
California community, modern 
style, came lure, bustle, intrigue, 


"Gargantuan charlatanry—the dis- 


covery of oil. Into the lives of 
Able and Ressa Dolac, farmer’s 
children, came kiss-weary Duncan 
ENsworth and Millicent Manning, 
products of oil money. Thus pro- 
pitiously starts twenty-seven-year- 
old Robert Hyde’s first novel, writ- 
ten with variety of style, called, 
perhaps as a dare to ¢ritics, Crude. 

The conclusion, well prepared, 
promising for thé author’s future 
writings, is nevertheless badly con- 
ceived, badly developed. Duncan, 
sensualist without conscience, pets 
and buys Ressa into conjugal felic- 
ity. Millicent’s choice of poverty 
with artistic Able is made perma- 
nent by the suicide, following oil 
failure, of her father. Ressa _ is 
bright-hued, lovable, loving what 
Duncan gives her; Able is weak as 
his watercolors. Yet Millicent, as 
heroine, can end with no stronger 
statement to her husband than 
“Poor Ressa . . she has him— 
and I have you.” 

Powerful in oil field vocabulary, 
Author Hyde wears a beard, runs 
to matters manual. With his wife 
he personally built their stone 
house on the Hudson; he must 
have won his derrick talk with 
his hands. He knows less the 
argot of backseat petting; Duncan 
annoys with cinema _ wisecracks, 
explosive approbations like “Gorge- 
ous girl!” Never out of Holly- 
wood was such amorous prepara- 
tion before Duncan and Millicent 
“kissed a long, warm, wet kiss.” 


Young Stevenson 


THE CaP oF YoutH—John A. 
Steuart—J. B. Lippincott ($2.50). 
“After many years and in the full- 
ness of his powers Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote the story of his 
great early love. For reasons 
which need not be stated here it 
was not then, and cannot now be 
published. Hence this story.” So 
explains Author-Historian John A. 
Steuart, turning from scientific bi- 
ography* to fiction, producing senti- 
mentally The Cap of Youth. 

It presents a youthful Stevenson 
entirely preferable to the earnest 
boy of high-school textbooks, scrib- 
bling and burning like a pedant 
for style. Gay, sick, roistering in 
the face of death, Louis meets 
Katie Drummond, his Highland 
lassie, in a barroom, thereby in- 
curs parental dismissal, plans to 
fling forbidden marriage in the 
older generation’s face. Katie is 
too good at heart, however. She 





*RoperT Louis STEVENSON: A _ CRITICAL 
BiocgraPHY—John A. Steuart—Little, Brown 
($8.00). 


TIME, November 7, 1927 
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Write for literature 
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Hamburg-American Line 


Luxuriously appointed deluxe steamers 
with Winter Garden ballrooms and other 
innovations. Comfortable, commodious 
accommodations in onelass cabin and 
improved third-class. A service and cui- 
sine that are world famous. Ocean travel 
perfected in every detail by 80 years’ 
experience in serving the public. 


De Luxe Steamers 
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ALBERT BALLIN - DEUTSCHLAND 
RESOLUTE «~ RELIANCE 
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All are modern, oil-burning liners with airy state- 
rooths; magnificent lounges and spacious decks. 
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will not defy God and Church. 
She retires to the Highlands to 
wait vainly for a Louis who is to 
die far away. 


. . . 


Lady and Gentians 


YELLOW GENTIANS AND BLUE— 
Zona Gale—Appleton ($2). 

The Stories. Wm. Leeds, the ped- 
dler in Last Night, is not merely 
a man whom life has defeated: he 
is a generalization, a symbol, an 
inclusion of defeat. After a day 
of selling his pencils to the faces 
behind back doors, he crawls into 
a cattle shed near a railroad sta- 
tion, to sleep there tasting the 
dark murmur and damp smell of 
“First he had been a bound 


cows. 
boy, then a hired man. He had 
had a room over kitchens. For a 


summer or two he had tramped it, 
and slept in groves or in straw 
piles or on the hay in barns. But 
this place here, with no one | about, 
was the same as his own.’ One 
night even the little room 
where he slept was crowded with 
cattle. When the men came to take 
them out, Wm. Leeds said to the 
men: “ ‘Look here, ship me on with 
the critters. Weigh me and ship 
me on.’” Said one of them: “ ‘Like 
to be butchered, eh?’ ‘Something,’ 
said Wm. Leeds.” Wm. Leeds waits. 
“Toward night there he was, 
grim and ugly to look at, heavy 
and dead. He was buried by 
the town the next morning, not far 
from the time of the arrival of the 
cattle train at the Chicago stock- 
yards. And the beef quotations 
were showing an active market.” 


Bellard, in The Woman, meant 
to be a financier. One day “he 


was torn by the look of a house 
on whose mean little porch near 
the street sat a shabby old man of 
60, without a coat and reading a 


newspaper. The man’s fate seemed 
terrible. But the man looked 


up, and smiled at Bellard as bright- 
ly as if he himself had been young.’ 

Bellard, the ambitious  Bellard, 
never becomes a financier but he 
finds happiness because he loves a 
woman. So when his children rail 
at his failure, he goes out on the 
ere ern te ee etm 
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$10.00’s WORTH of shoe — 
in looks, leather, and crafts- 
manship. 


SATISFACTION — shoes pre- 
moulded to fit all of the foot 
at the first step. Snug-to the 
instep, snug to the ankles— 
shapely all over. 


FINEST GRADE of Imported 
and Domestic Calfskins and 
Cordovans, best of soles,“solid 
leather” shoes throughout. 


and SHOEMAKING! Special 
“right and left” patterns on 
perfected lasts — stainless calf 
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—and expert workmanship. 


CUSTOM STYLING — distinc- 
tive Hand-Craft touches in 
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models. 
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Lewis A. Crossett Co., North 
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All over the country the Presidents and 
Department Heads of the leading Universities, 
Colleges, and Normal Schools, as well as 
Supreme Court Judges, Government Offi- 
cials, and Librarians give their unqualified 
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Whatever Your Question about words, persons, places, you find 
here a ready accurate answer. 2,700 pages; 452,000 entries, includ- 
ing 408,000 vocabulary terms, 12,000 
biographical names, 32,000 geograph- 
ical subjects; 100 tables; 6,000 illus- 
trations, 


Get The Best 


Free Sample Pages if you write, 
naming this magazine 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
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Which do you 


choose? 


O ONE chooses to be sick and 

weak. Of course not. But a num- 
ber of your friends suffer needlessly 
because they neglected their health. 

If they had only known their true 
condition in time they could have kept 
fit. But the damage is done now. 

If you choose you can avoid such 
trouble. 

In the early stages, before harm is 
done, most chronic diseases are easily 
corrected. 

The National Bureau of Analysis is 
protecting the health of many thou- 
sands who choose to re- ane 
main well. 


How their health pro- 
tection plan works, its ef- 
fectiveness, convenience 
and economy is explained 
in their freebooklet “The 
Span of Life.” Write to- # 
day for your copy. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
209 S. State St., Chicago 
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' Send me your free booklet “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 

| a-year plan for better health and longer life. 
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Street Number 


BOOK CATALOG 


Send for it! It lists remainders, 
new publications, popular editions. 
We pay transportation charges on 
books to any point in the world. 


Ask for Catalog No. 28-T. 


HOCHSCHILD, KOHN & CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Heaven and Hell’ 


The most startling of the nd writings 
of SWEDENBORG the renowned 
theologian, philosopher and 


scientist. 632 page book Cc 
treating of the Life after 
Death, sent without further 
cost or obligation on receipt of 
Write for complete list of publications 
| THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
/ PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 1204,18Fast 41st St., New York 


porch of his scrubby little house 
to read his paper. “A youth... 
looked up at him with an excess of 
visible compassion. On this youth 
Bellard looked down and_ smiled, 
a luminous. smile, a smile as 
bright as if he himself had been 
young.” 

The Significance of these and the 


ZONA GALE 


The yellow gentian has a very 


bitter taste. 


other 
small 


nineteen pieces that the 
book encloses are in some 
way explained by the quotations 
that furnish its title: from Noah 
Webster, “‘...the yellow gentian 
which has a very bitter taste’” and 
from The New Botany, “‘... flow- 
ers, pushing through from some 
inner plane of being, and with such 
energy that they are visible to man. 
Especially the blue gentian.’” Even 
in the bitterest of Author Gale’s 
stories there is a vein of iron sen- 
timentality; even in her bravest, 
there is a grimly sentimental irony. 
Yet sentimentality is only the ap- 
proximate, not the exact word to 
describe a humanity that prevents 
each of Author Gale’s terse epi- 
sodes from being merely a brilliant 
chart of the disasters and deep tri- 
umphs of people in life. 


. . . 


The Author was born 53 years 
ago in Portage, Wis., where she 
now lives. Her literary career 
began when she went into news- 
paper work after graduating from 
the University of Wisconsin. First 
she wrote for the Evening Wis- 
consin in Milwaukee, then she 
joined the staff of the New York 
World. In 1918 she published the 
first book that really revealed her 
importance as an artist, Birth. 
Her play, Miss Lulu Bett, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1922; 
most of Manhattan went to see it. 
Faint Perfume, in 1923, added to 
her bouquets from critics and her 
revenues from_ readers. Yellow 
Gentians and Blue epitomizes her 
theory of brevity as the soul of 


art. 
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What and 
in China 
by 2a Hutchinson —cictr,$1.00 


Already acclaimed in more than 
sixty leading book reviews for its 
bright, clear picture of the pres- 
ent China situation—a fascinat- 
ing China. 

AT BOOKSTORES 


Willett, Clark & Colby 


440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


UN 5 minutes aday 


Keep physically fit — glowing 7 
with vigorous health. Daily © 
use of the new scientific Battle 
Creek “Health Builder” will 
make you look and feel like a 
new person. You exercise with 
out effort this way. 


Better Than a Skilled 
Messeur 


Massage and vibration, as 
authorities will tell you, ate” 
wonderful aids to health, 
Massage tones up the muscles 
Hand promotes vigorous blood | 
circulation. The far-reaching 
if effects of massage and vibra 


tion with scientific exercise are J 


combined in the Battle Creek 
“Health Builder.” Fifteen 
minutes a day of enjoyable 
exercise develops the entire 
body—stimulates circulation=— 
aids the body functions—pro- © 
motes the longevity and keeps 

you feeling wonderfully fit, 7 


Posed By 
Miss Dororuy Knapp 


acclaimed the world’s most beautiful Over 50,000 men and women 
pirl—who uses the “Health Build : 


of all ages are renewing and 7 
keeping their health this way, 
targely upon the advice of their physicians. 


er” daily, in her home 


Success and happiness depend on health. Write at once 
for our valuable Free book — “Keeping Fit in Fifteen © 
Minutes a Day.” A complete series of interesting home 
exercises is included. Use the coupon—NOW! 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. ; 
Room he 16 Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the Fare Boox “Kerrinc Fit” —Todav 


Name .........-- 


UD ncnstinigitinson ions State — 


Made by manufacturers of the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse™ 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
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